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MOUNT BAKER, IN WASHINGTON 


From a photograph made by L. A. Sprague, of the Easton party, which crossed the Peaks. See page 8 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


Rodmaking for Beginners 


By PERRY D. FRAZER 


UNIQUE work, bringing the science of rodmaking up to the very moment and 

epitomizing the knowledge and experience of experts for the guidance of the 

average man. The evolution of bait-casting principles has made Mr. Frazer's book 
supersede all previous publications on the subject. 


Every angler—young or old—who is fond of adapting his rods and tackle to his own 
ideas of what they should be, will find in this book a large fund of information gathered 
by the author in years of study, experiment and practical experience in fishing, tournament 
casting and at the work bench. He theorizes and speculates not at all. He tells “the 
how” of everything connected with rodmaking in a way that makes results certain. All 
explanations are simple and easily followed. 


Separate chapters are devoted to each of a half dozen types of bait-casting rods; to 
tarpon, surf and light salt water rods; bass and trout, salmon and tournament fly-rods. 
Complete specifications of well known types are given; and the chapter on split bamboo 
rodmaking is the most comprehensive treatise on the subject ever published. Indispen- 
sable in the angler’s library. 


Cloth, 180 pages, four full-page illustrations, 60 working drawings, making plain every 
feature of the text. Postpaid, $1. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 127 Franklin St., New York City 
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THE CAPERCAILZIE. 


Tuis large, stately creature is fairly abundant 
on all the best-wooded Highland estates, and its 
range seems to be ever extending. So far as 
the matter of avoirdupois is concerned it 
claims a leading place among our game birds, 
the weight of the full-grown male often exceed- 
ing 10 pounds. For its habitat the capercailzie 
favors woods which are not too old, and which 
afford ample food in the shape of seeds and 
green. succulent leaves. On being flushed in 
its sylvan retreat it offers anything but an easy 
shot, the initial stage of its flight being ex- 
tremely low and quite sheltered by the spread- 
ing branches. The best way for carrying out a 
“capper” shoot is to have the woods beaten in 
the usual way, and the guns stationed outside. 
The bird comes sailing over the tops of the 
trees at a very rapid rate, and the most experi- 
enced game shot must be on his mettle if a 
presentable bag is to be made. Those who 
wish to introduce the species into their plan- 
tations should secure a number of eggs, which 
may be hatched under hens, like the eggs of 
the familiar pheasant. A better plan perhaps is 
to set the eggs in greyhens’ nests. The chicks 
are insectivorous to a degree; but as they ad- 
vance in age and strength they like to regale 
themselves on all kinds of wild berries, seeds 
of plants, and juniper and other leaves. The 
adults are very partial to the tender buds of 
Scots pine—a condiment that is probably re- 
sponsible for the turpentine flavor which is 
characteristic of the flesh of the bird. In the 
breeding season the “cock-of-the-woods” takes 
up the rdle of the gay Lothario, and is not less 
polygamous than his cousin, the black-cock. In 
fact, an alliance is frequently formed between 
the two species, the hybrids being distinguished 
by large, strong, hooked upper mandibles. 
Black-game seem to fear this powerful con- 
gener, and are inclined to retire before its ad- 
vance.—Scottish Field. 


JACK SERIES 


Best Books For Boys 


By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 





"HE solution of the parents’ problem of providing for the growing boy reading at once healthy and 
satisfying to his craving for action and adventure. In the Jack Books the longing of the normal 
boy for Western stories is gratified, the interest is-absorbed and the mind is unconsciously led to 


phases of life that are elevating and instructive. 


The books are the story of a young New York lad, sent to Stillwater ranch in the Rockies for his 
health, who becomes the companion of a veteran of the frontier. For each of six succeeding years he is 
led through new territory and experiences, accumulating much of the lore of plain and mountain, enriched 


with tales of the old West. 


Ranch life, travel and hunting on the lonely plains, Indian camps, mountain 
climbing, trapping and canoeing are described. There is not a dull page, and 
the author manages to put much of the spirit of the West into his books. Jack 
is a real boy, and the books are stories for live boys—not lectures in disguise. 


$1.25 per volume, postpaid. $7.50 per set 


Jack The Young Ranchman 
Jack Among The Indians 
Jack In The Rockies 


Jack The Young Canoeman 
Jack The Young Trapper 
Jack The Young Explorer 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
















Shot guns and 
ammunition of 
all dependable 
makes can be 
bought at right 
prices at 


Philadelphia’s 
Sporting Goods 
Headquarters 


Write for Catalogue B.; also list of 
second-hand guns. 


Shannon 
816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
















A $7 Sweater 
For 5," 


T’S an ill wind that blows no good. The recent condition 
of over production made it possible for us to secure a stock 
of high grade Sweaters at a low price. We offer you the 

saving. Speaking of winds, no wind blows good enough to 
chill the man wearing one of these Fleece Wool Sweater 
Jackets. Knitted almost as solidly as woven cloth, yet soft 
and pliable. Made with sleeves, V neck, strong, shaped 
pockets. Knitted to fit, not stretched into shape. 


SENT C. 0. D. 


on a deposit of $1.00. If on its receipt you think it worth 
$6.00 more, send us only $4.00 and it’s yours. Write to-day 
while the assortment of sizes is complete. Be sure to give 
chest measure. 


C. J. GODFREY COMPANY 


Everything for the Sportsman 
Dept. L-3, 10 Warren St., New York 








DUXBAK SPORTSMEN'S CLOTHING 


. . ust the thing for gunning, fishing 
camping, boating, climbing. Booklet with samples of material free. 


BIRD, JONES @ KENYON, 3 Blandina St., Utica, N. Y. 


wh PERFECTION WICK BLUE FLAME OIL 
The ideal stove for all kinds Sooner Costing. 


The Standard Oil Company of New York. 
(Incorporated) 


MY SIXTY YEARS ON 
THE PLAINS 


True Pictures of a Vanished Life 


“BILL” HAMILTON 











Appropriately enough W. T. Hamilton, the 
last survivor of the old race of free trappers, 
became the author of one of the best pen pic- 
tures of the old life of the plains and moun- 
tains ever written. 

No work of fiction offers more adventure, 
more thrills of desperate bravery, heroic endur- 
ance and hair breadth escape than this un- 
acorned narrative of the life of the old trap- 
per and plainsman, the companion of Bill 
Williams, Jim Baker, Carson, Bridges and the 
test whose names are household words. 

“Sixty Years on the Plains” is all that the 
name signifies and more. It depicts every phase 
oi frontier life, hunting, trapping, Indian fight- 
ing, the beginnings of Empire building. From 
the store house of sixty years of wonderfully 
full experience, Mr. Hamilton drew the ma- 
terial for a book of splendid interest and real 
value. Cloth, Illustrated. 


Postpaid, $1.50 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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A CLASSIC FOR SPORTSMEN. 
[American Big Game in Its Haunts 


Boone and Crockett Club Series. 





Edited by GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL. 


An invaluable work not alone tor the sportsman, but for the student 
and lover of wild life. Treats of big game preservation and protection in 
the broader sense; tells of the habits, habitat and life history of the larger 
wild animals; touches upon the problem of the public forest domain, and 
is rounded out by interesting hunting reminiscences by such leaders in 
the fraternity of big game hunters as Madison Grant, Paul J. Dashiell, 
George Bird Grinnell, Jas. H. Kidder and W. Lord Smith. Bound in 
cloth, library edition, heavy paper, richly illustrated, 497 pages. 


Postpaid, $2.50. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK CITY 











BIRD-LORE. ” Magazine” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Forest AND STREAM is the recognized medium of 
entertainment, instruction and information between Amer- 
ican sportsmen. The editors invite communications on 
the subjects to which its pages are devoted. Anonymous 
communications will not be regarded. The editors are 
not responsible for the views of correspondents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Subscriptions may begin at_ any time. Terms: For 
single copies, per year, $1.50 for six months. Rates 
for clubs of annual subscribers: 


Reduced facsimile of E. J. Sawyer’s drawing from nature of 
a drumming Ruffed Grouse. The original, reproduced by photo- 
gravure in sepia, measures 10 x 12 inches, and is presented 
to all subscribers to BIRD-LORE, Vol. XI1., 1909. 
BIRD-LORE is publishing a series of col- 
ored plates of North American Birds. The 
Flycatchers and Vireos will be concluded. 
The Sparrows begin in 1909. 


$1.00 a Year 20 Cents a Copy 
BIRD-LORE prancit"Sazeman 


The MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 


Three Copies, $7.50. Five Copies, $12. 


Remit by express money-order, registered letter, money- 
order or draft, payable to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Company. The paper may be obtained of news- 
dealers throughout the United States, Canada and Great 
Britain. Canadian subscriptions, $4.00 a year, $2.00 for 
six months. 

Foreign Subscriptions and Sales Agents—London: 
Davies & Co., 1 Finch Lane; Sampson, Low & Co. 
Paris: Brentano’s. Foreign terms: $4.50 per year; $2.25 
for six months. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Inside pages, 20 cents per agate line. Special rates for e e 
three, six and twelve months. Eight words to the line, A Danvis Pioneer 
fourteen lines to ta inch, Advertisements aa e 
received by Saturday previous to issue in which they 
are to be inserted. Transient advertisements must in- | A story of one of Ethan Allen’s Green Moun- 


iably be accompanied by the money, or they will not : ; 
be inserted. Reading notices, seventy-five cents per line. tain Boys. By Rowland E. Robinson. Cloth, 
214 pages. Price, $1.25. 


Only advertisements of an approved character inserted. 





Display Classified Advertising. 


Mr. Robinson’s Forest AnD STREAM serial “In Pioneer 
; ; Days” has been published in a volume uniform in style 
Hotels, Summer and Winter Resorts, Instruction. | with “Danvis Folks,” and those readers who are so 
Schools, Colleges, etc. Railroad and Steamship Time | fortunate as to possess Mr. Robinson’s other books will 
Tables. Real Estate For Sale and To Let. Seeds and be glad to add this to the series. 
Shrubs. Taxidermists. The Kennel. Dogs, etc. Wants : 
and Exchanges. Per agate line, per insertion, 15 cents. 


: Contents: At the Deer’s Head. The Wilderness. 
Three months, 13 times, 10 cents per line. 


Hermit Life in the Woods. Visitors. Ticonderoga. La 
Canadienne. Dalrymple, the Scout. Scouting on Cham- 
lain. Hubbardton. Ruby. A Curious Bit of History. 
he Smooth-Bore. The Patriarch of Danvis, 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
127 Franklin Street, New York. 
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FLORIDA, 


Only Direct All-Water Route Between 


New York 
Charleston, BA... 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


St. Johns River Service between Jack- 
sonville, Palatka, De Land, Sanford, 
Enterprise, Fla., and intermediate landings. 


povegqeeenenens 


The ‘‘Clyde Line’’ is the favorite route 
between New York, Charleston, S. C., 
and Jacksonville, Fla., making direct con- 
nections for all points South and Southwest. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Clyde Line 












































H. H. RAYMOND 
V. P. and G. M. 


General Offices: Pier 


A Hero of Ticonderoga. 


By Rowland E. Robinson. 
Portrait of the author. Price, $1.00. 


Cloth, 187 pages. 


The story of stirring events of "17 which culminated in 
the taking of Fort Ticonderoga by the Patriot forces 
under the command of Ethan Allen, and guided into the 
fortifications by the hero of the book, the boy Nathan 
Beeman. It is a well-told story, moving in well-ordered 
progress to the end. 


Contents: Coming Into the Wilderness. The New 
Home. A Visit to the Fort. The New Hampshire 
Grants. The Evergreen Sprig. The Yorkers. The Judgment 
Seat. A Noval Bear Trap. A Frontier Tragedy. Re- 
bellion. Escape. A Free Life. Forebodings of Storm. 
Gabriel’s Good Service. Leaders and Guide. Ticonderoga. 
Home Coming. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


Fast Modern Steamships and Superior Service 


TIME LL 


A. C. HAGERTY 
G. P. A. 


36, N. R., New York 


WOOLY 





FAVORITE FISH AND FISHING 
A Book for Every Angler 


The fishingtalks of a practical fisherman. Dr. J. A 
Henshall, the author, is a seasoned writer on fish and 
fishing, and an undoubted authority. 


In “Fish and Fishing” will be found practical helps 
for the angler, a charming narrative replete with incident 
and anecdote, a high literary quality, and a thorough 
knowledge of the game fish of American waters. Bass, 
tarpon, trout, grayling and the fishes of the Florida 
coast, all come in for attention. Cloth, handsomely 
bound, fully illustrated. 


Postpaid, $1.35 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
127 Franklin St., New York City. 
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The ideal of what, a de- 
lightful drink should be 


A Club Cocktail 


is the cocktail of the connois- 
seur because it is measure- 


mixed to exact praportion. 


CLUB COCKTAILS never vary. 


They're always uniform, 


PAS a wat dit: 


Martini (gin base) and 


Manhattan (whisky base) 
are the most popular. Get 
Veit aad) Ba ia tae 


ne | 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO 


DE aea te 
New York yy 


The Season’s Most Beautiful 
CALENDAR 


Studies from nature in full color by 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes, specially designed 
for this calendar, representing the various 
birds and species in appropriate surround- 
ings. 

Subjects: Canvasback Ducks: Willow 
Ptarmigan; King Rail; Sandbill Crane; 
Ruffed Grouse; Wood Duck; Upland 
Plover; Bob White; Mallard, Wild 
Turkey; Geese. 

A portfolio of game birds suitable for 
framing, a splendid ornament for the den 
or library, a work of reference worth 
preserving. Size of calendar, 14 x 18 
inches, size of plates, 9 x 12 inches. 


$3.50, Postpaid. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
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THE HUDSON HIGHLANDS. 


Ir was good news to the whole country that 
the Hudson-Fulton Celebration Commission had 
resolved to take active measures toward the per- 
nanent defense of the scenery of the Hudson 
River against such injuries as are to be feared 
from forest destruction. and blasting and, let us 
hope, from vulgar advertising and all the other 
forms of desecration by which beauty is sacri- 
ficed to commercialism, says the Century. Gen. 
Stewart L. Woodford, president of the commis- 
sion, has shown this purpose, initially, in the 
appointment of a special committee on the sub- 
ject under the chairmanship of Judge Alton B. 
Parker, whose distinguished legal ability will be 
of signal service in drafting such legislation as 
may be desirable. Hon. Frederick W. Seward, 
chairman of the plan and scope committee, has 
also expressed himself favorably to the idea. 
There could be.no worthier form of memorial 
to the famous first navigators of the Hudson 
by sail and steam than to place its noble beauty 
once and for all beyond the power of private 
parties to impair what should continue to be part 
of the heritage of humanity. 

In arriving at what is the best method of legal 
procedure, the committee, which is acting for 
the whole country, would have the support of 
the press and the public in voicing the general 
desire that the action should not be tentative but 
in its ultimate purpose final. There must be an 
exploratory operation, but the decisive one, to 
follow, must be planned for. There should not 
be any delay in framing a complete and work- 
able plan. The public interest and good as re- 
lated to our forests, our navigable rivers and 
our great scenery are immediate and paramount, 
and public opinion has been sufficiently educated 
to come to the support of the commission just 
as it did in the matter of the saving of the 
Palisades. The State of New York is a trustee 
of the Highlands for the nation and must see 
that they do not suffer injury. 

If there is one false notion which more than 
another has masqueraded under the name of 
liberty it is that of “private rights.” Owners of 
property which is being used to the detriment of 
the public health and welfare, cry out against 
any supervision as confiscation, when it is they 
who are the real confiscators, taking from the 
people something which should not inhere in 
private ownership. The country is waking up 
to this, and judicial decisions in Maine and New 
Jersey have laid down a wider area of operation 
for the principle that you must not injure an- 
other’s rights in the enjoyment of your own— 
that other being in these instances the general 
public. 

It is to be hoped that the lawmakers of New 
York will see their opportunity this winter to 
embody the public demand so firmly in legisla- 
tive action that the State may enter with pride 
upon the celebration of next autumn, conscious 
of having thus “builded a monument more last- 
ing than brass’ as a memorial of the great per- 
sonages whom we are called upon to honor. 
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My Life As An Indian 


7 All That the Title Implies and More 
rious 
yund- 


Probably the most faithful picture of Indian 
lie ever drawn from the oe of a man who 
spent years among the Blackfeet, marrying into 
the tribe and becoming to all practical intents 
llow a. Indian. 
ane: Mr. Schultz tells of the life of the plains In- 

’ dian, when war and hunting were the occupations 
land of every man, when the buffalo still covered the 
Wild [prairie, and the Indian was as yet little touched 

by contact with civilization. He describes as one 
» for (J ¥0 has lived the life, the daily routine of the 
d great camp, the lives of the men and women, 
Gen the gambling, the quarreling, the love making, 
orth ithe wars, the trading of the Indians. 
x 18 The narrative is full of intense human in- 
terest, and the requisite touch of romance is 
supplied in the character of Nat-ah-ki, the beau- 
tiful Indian girl, who became the author’s wife. 


Price, $1.65 postpaid. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 












FOREST AND STREAM. 


“NESTOR” “IMPORTED” “ROYAL NESTOR” 
— Label, 40c. Blue 


































CATALOGUE READY JAN. Ist 
One customer writes :— 
“For 32 Years Your Seeds Have Been Unfailingly Good.” 


Send for our 108th successive annual catalogue; ex- 
amine our prices, keeping above in mind, and then de- 
cide whether it would be to your advantage to place 
your order with us. Catalogue contains invaluable 
cultural directions. 


If they suit others, why not you? Catalogue mailed free 
J. M. THORBURN @ cO. 
Box K. 
33 Barclay St., Thro’ to 38 Park PI. 
New York 
107 Years In Business In New York City 













HORSE AND HOUND 


By Roger D. Williams, Master of Foxhounds, Iroquois 
Hunt Club; Keeper Foxhound Stud Book; Director 
National Foxhunters’ Association; Official Judge, 
Bruaswick Hunt Club. z 

“Horse aud Hounds” is encyclopedic in all that_per- 
tains to foxhurting. It has chapters as follows: Hunt- 
ing. The Hvnter. Schooling of Hunters. _Cross- 

Country Riding and Origin of the American Hound. 

Breeding and Raising Horses. The Kennel Scent.. The 

Fox. ‘Tricks and Habits of the Fox. In the Field. 

Hunt Clubs. The style is clear and crisp, and every 

chapter abounds with hunting information. The work 

is profusely illustrated. Price, $2.50. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 






Steel Fishing Rods 


are the rods that you will eventually use. 
You may be induced to use some other rod 
for a while, but you will some time know 
about “BRISTOL” Rods and then you will 
wonder why it took you so long to find out 
what expert fishermen know. “BRISTOL” 
Rods have won their way to recognized super- 
iority in every particular. Guaranteed three 
years. To avoid misunderstanding, do not 
ask the dealer merely for a steel fishing rod. 
Always say, “I want a ‘BRISTOL.’ ” 
Exquisitely beautiful calendar, 20x30, from famous 


painting by Oliver Kemp, sent on receipt of 15 cts. 

| Catalogue with new “BRISTOL” Fish Hook Dis- 

® gorger, mailed free. 

THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
84 Horton Street 

Bristol, Conn. 


FISHING TACKLE 


of every conceivable sort at reasonable prices. Write at once 





for large illustrated catalogue. Ovur prices will interest yeu. 
S. DOERING & CO., 564 Liberty Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hints and Points for Sportsmen. 


Compiled by “Seneca.” Cloth. Illustrated, 244 pages. 
Price, $1.50. 





This compilation comprises six hundred and odd hints, 
helps, kinks, wrinkles, points and suggestions for the 
shooter, the fisherman, the dog owner, the yachtsman, 
the canoeist, the camper, the outer; in short, for the 
field sportsman in all the varied phases of his activity. 
“Hints and Points” has proved one of the most prac- 
tically useful works of reference in the sportsman’s 
library. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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American Big-Game Hunting 


Boone and Crockett Club Series. 


Edited by Georce Birp GRINNELL and THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


A thoroughl 
hunting, East, 
of sport with the rifle. 


stimulating book dealing with American big-game 
est and under the Arctic circle, including every rhase 
‘‘American Big-Game Hunting” is a compilation 


of the experiences of some of the most widely known sportsmen in 


America. 


Among the sketches are: The Story of the Buffalo, Capt. 


Geo. S. Anderson; The White Goat and His Country, Owen Wister; 
Old Times in the Black Hills, Gen. Roger D. Williams; Coursing the 
Pronghorn, Theodore Roosevelt; After Wapiti in Wyoming, F. C. 
Crocker; In Buffalo Days, George Bird Grinnell; Blacktails in the Bad 


Lands, B. Rumsey. 


Forest Preserves and Game Refuges are also considered. Aside from 
the surpassing interest of the narratives, the book is invaluable for 


reference. 


Cloth, heavy paper, library edition, richly illustrated. Ki 


Postpaid, $2.50. 
FOREST AND sTREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. 
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It will be sent free upon application. 


WILLIAM MILLS @ SON, 21 Park Place, New York, U.S.A. 


“H. L. LEONARD’S” CELEBRATED SPLIT BAMBOO RODS 





THOS. J. CONROY 
aca John Street 


Fine FishingTackle & Sporting Goods New York 


TARPON, TUNA and ALL SOUTHERN TACKLE 


Gold Medal, Highest Award at St. Louis, 1904. 
Alse World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1895. 


JULIUS VOM HOFE. 


FISHING REELS ONLY, 
No. 351 South 5th Street, - Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A reel with good bearings and screws, eee, once a year, is a 
urable, well running r 

Rubbe@# and Nickel- cane Single Action Reels, ate ater safety band and 

sliding click. Made in sizes 40, 60, 80 and 100 yards. 

All genuine Reels bear my name. No branch store in any city. Established 1857. 
Send stamp for Catalogue. 


























Antique Oak. Height 70 
nches, width 28 inches, depth 
inches. 


4 Shooting Jackets 
i 4 With or without collar 
Three Grades: 


Guaranteed all wool, seamless, elastic, close-fittin 
fortable and suitable for all outdoor purposes. Hinds only only 
in three colors—Dead Grass, Oxford Gray, and Scarlet. 


Send us your_address for one of our Gun Catalogues. 


THE H. H. KIFFE C0., 523 Broadway, N. ¥. 


A Great Desideratum For Pike Fishers, Eto. 


LIVE BAIT CLAMPS 


Patent No. 8409 of 1908. For holding Gudgeon, etc., by 
hess fin without injury. Nickel Plated, 25c. each. With trace 
a. Post free. E. JACOB, Lodge, Heslington Road, 
Yor England. 1 

















HIS BEST BOOK 


My Friend The Partridge 


By S. T. HAMMOND 



























Training the Hunting Dog. 


For the Field and Field Trials. By B. Waters, author 
e. ‘Modern Training,” “Fetch and Carry,” etc. 
rice, 


HIS delightful presentment of the glories of Autumn days with gun and dog in the 
crisp New England woods in search of the noblest of native game birds, which 
has already delighted thousands of readers of FOREST AND STREAM, is now 

ready for delivery in book form. 

Mr. Hammond knows his upland coverts as no other writer of the day. He makes 
ho empty boast when he calls the partridge his friend, and, moreover, makes his every 
reader a friend of this splendid bird. He succeeds in a rare degree, not only in describing 
the ruffed grouse, its habits and habitat, and the pleasures of its pursuit, but in surrounding 
his reader with the very atmosphere of the leaf-scented Autumn woods. Mr. Hammond’s 
book is a welcome addition to the library of sport. atl 


Cloth. 150 pages. Illustrated. Postpaid, $1.00. faMAad 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 127 Franklin St., New York City 


This is a complete manual by the highest authority 
in this country, and will be found an adequate guide for 
amateurs and professionals. 





Contents: General Principles. Instinct, Reason .and 
Natural Development. Natural Qualities and chereser 
istics. Punishment and Bad Methods. The Best Les 
sons of Puppyhood. Yard Breaking. “Heel.” Pointing. 
Backing. foading and Drawing. Ranging. Dropping 
to Shot and Wing. Breaking Shot, Breaking in, Chasing. 
Retrieving. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 











It’s Square 


Mount 





The “Game Laws in Brief’ gives all 
the fish and game laws of the United 
States and Canada. It is complete 
and so accurate that the editor can 
afford to pay a reward for an error 
foundinit. “Ifthe Brief says so, vou 
may depend on it.” Sold by Jall 
dealers. Price, twenty-five cents. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
127 Franklin Street, New York. 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL 


will be to studiously promote a healthful interest 
in outdoor recreation, and to cultivate a refined 
taste for natural objects. 

—Forest anp Stream, Aug. 14, 1873. 


NINETEEN HUNDRED AND NINE. 


THE past year, more than others, has been 
marked by the general acceptance of the doctrine 
of outdoor recreation. It is no longer con- 
sidered folly to take a vacation, to hunt or fish. 
The busy man and woman now recognize the 
necessity of relaxation and rest. Men who, 
awhile ago, regarded the diminution in the supply 
of game and fish with consternation, because they 
would be compelled to cease hunting and fish- 
ing, are now content with other pleasures never 
considered in their younger days. That they 
take full measure of satisfaction from their rec- 
reation is everywhere evident. 

To those who are fond of the brown barrels, 
the rifle, the rod and the paddle, there are abund- 
ant opportunities to practice, experiment and 
compete in friendly rivalry involving knowledge 
and skill. All occupy the mind and the body, 
furnishing the relaxation busy persons need. 

As a nation we are coming to a fuller re- 
alization of the beauty and grandeur of the vast 
country round about us, and we are taking more 
pride in making it habitable than our axe-wield- 
ing forefathers. Conservation of our natural 
resources is not to be jeered at in the future. 
The time has come to cease destroying and as- 
sist nature to rebuild. 

The New Year will be a better one for the 
sportsman and the woodsloafer than those that 
are gone. But each must assist, for the benefits 
will be for all. 


THE BIOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


THE general public is as yet quite ignorant 
of the great economic value of the work of the 
Biological Survey. This work is carried on 
steadily, quietly, with no flourish of trumpets; 
its results are published in Government docu- 
ments, which reach few readers.. Little is said 
of them in the public prints, and unfortunately 
for the public—which so needs the information— 
these results are not advertised. Yet the dis- 
coveries made and the conclusions reached are 
of very high money value and tend to make the 
work of the farmer constantly easier and his 
profits larger. When the true purpose and 


meaning of this work shall be generally com- 
prehended its value will be recognized. 

The work of the Survey as originally planned 
by Dr. C. H. Merriam, its eminent chief, and 
subsequently laid down by Congress, deals with 
the relations of birds and mammals to agricul- 
ture, with the investigation into the geographic 
distribution of animals and plants in order to 
determine the life and crop belts of the country, 
and with the supervision of game preservation 
and protection, including the importation of for- 
eign birds and animals. Every farmer knows 
that certain birds and certain animals do injury 
to his crops. The Survey strives to learn how 
best to lessen these ravages. Every farmer 
knows that—in order to yield returns—a given 
crop requires a certain temperature and a cer- 
tain amount of moisture. The Survey by its 
study of life and crop belts tells what crops may 
be successfully grown in certain areas. Every 
sportsman understands the necessity for game 
protection and the high importance of keeping 
out of the country noxious species like the Eng- 
lish sparrow and the mongoose. This the Sur- 
vey has charge of. 

Here then are three important fields in which 
successful work is being done and with interest- 
ing results—above all to the so-called practical 
man, who cares nothing for science as science, 
but much for the dollar saved or earned. Ex- 
periments carried out as to the best means of 
destroying wolves and coyotes, which annually 
kill millions of dollars’ worth of horses, cattle 
and sheep on the Western ranges, have resulted 
in an estimated saving of $2,000,000 worth of 
live stock. An extraordinary increase of field 
mice in Lovelocks, Nevada, which destroyed 
alfalfa fields to the value of $250,000, was met 
and overcome by an assistant on the Survey. 
The destruction of property in large cities by 
house rats is estimated to be $20,000,000, and 
this takes no account of the damage in towns, 
villages and farms. Besides this the rat is the 
principal agent in spreading the plague, and so 
is an ever present danger to life as well as to 
property. The Survey is carrying on experi- 
ments, looking toward the wholesale reduction 
of these pests. Inquiry has been made as to 
the practicability of adding deer and foxes to 
the animals that may be profitably reared on the 
farm. The study of the food of birds has con- 
tinued and it has been learned that birds destroy 
the boll weevil, insects injurious to California 
fruit, those destructive to the forests, and the 
disease-spreading mosquito. The work of game 
protection in the United States and Alaska has 
been looked after, and with good results, one 
of which was the capture of Wyoming elk 
poachers in Los Angeles. 

The most useful work of the Survey will go 
on and will constantly grow and become of 
greater value to the country. This work ought 
to be better understood and so more highly ap- 


preciated. Were its importance recognized, — 
larger appropriations would be given it by Con- 
gress, its work might be extended, and in addi- 
tion to the great results now being attained, the 
coming of others still more important would 
be hastened. 





One of the newspapers in announcing the visit 
of William Jennings Bryan to Galveston, said 
it was his intention to spend a day on “Lake 
Surprise, the canvas duck preserve.” It is not 
likely, however, that Mr. Bryan wasted his am- 
munition on decoys, or that the preserve club 
now uses canvas ducks when the cedar imita- 
tion is made so life-like. This only shows the 
shortcomings and the subtle intricacies of the 
English language. There is a vast difference 
between a “canvas duck” and a canvasback duck, 
although the average newspaper reader may or 
may not notice this. But one who has stalked 
a group of decoys, to find the owner in his path, 
alert but mirthful, never fails to distinguish the 
difference in the meaning of the two terms. 
There was a time when settling with the owner 
of a dozen mutilated canvas decoy ducks was an 
occasional incident of the day’s hunt, but few if 
any sportsmen of to-day run that risk, as cedar 
decoys that fly have not as yet been invented, 
and potting ducks on the water is not a part of 
the day’s sport. 

R 


GirrorD PincuHot, Chief of the Forest Service, 
has gone to Ottawa, as the personal representa- 
tive of the President, to invite the Governor- 
General of Canada to send representatives to 
attend the North American conference on the 
conservation of natural resources, to be held in 
Washington on Feb. 18 next. After conferring 
with Earl Grey, Mr. Pinchot will journey to 
Mexico City, where he will deliver a similar 
invitation to President Diaz. The need for con- 
certed action on the part of the three North 
American nations has long been evident, and it 
is anticipated that Canada and Mexico will send 
to Washington a number of their most influential 
citizens. These will meet with delegates from 
the various, States and members of the National 
Conservation Commission. 


THE newspapers which have had so much to 
say concerning the President’s African trip limped 
painfully through a description of the rifles 
ordered for his use. Among other things it was 
stated that the .45-70 rifle he is to take has an 
“effective range of fifty yards!’ Rifles of this 
caliber have often been used effectively at fifty 
yards, and there are a few veteran hig-game 
hunters left who willingly hazard a shot now 
and then at even longer distances with their 
trusty old .45-70's, which played no small part 
in history-making in America. 











Storm Bound on Mt. Baker 


Remarkable Experience of a Research Expe- 
dition in Cloudland 


By CHARLES FINLEY EASTON 


HE elder Pliny, impelled by a passionate 
T desire to investigate the causes of an 
eruption of 
Stabie, where he 
from the volcano. 


lost his life at 
suffocated by vapors 
It seems that there is some 
certain penalty which nature attaches for every 
pleasure enjoyed, to be either suffered in in- 
stalments or paid by ourselves or our posterity 
in a lump sum sooner or later. 


Vesuvius, 
was 


This is no 
truer of the instincts and passions than it is of 
our ambitions and achievements, the gratifi- 
cation of the one or the realization of the 
other exacts both vital expenditure and phys- 
ical hazard. To put it briefly, it is dangerous 
to live at all. 

An expedition recently organized at Belling- 
ham, Wash., to make a study of the formation, 
age and conditions of the volcanic region of 
Mt. Baker, through violent storms and unusual 
hardships, came near paying the price of their 
lives ior their zeal in exploration and research. 

Making the ascent of Mt. Baker is difficult at 
the best, vet this stupendous volcanic cone with 
its two hundred square miles of ice fields, has 
been repeatedly climbed, since its first ascent by 
E. T. Coleman, in 1868, with no record of more 
than minor mishaps. 

The altitude by United States Geological 
Survey is 10,827 feet, or a trifle over two miles, 
the upper half being a continuous 
glaciers radiating from 


series of 
the summit outward 
and downward to timberline, nine in number, 
from three to eight miles in extent, and fairly 
well defined by broken ridges of protruding 
lava. It has two craters and exhibits more 
signs of life than any of the other five volcanic 
peaks on the Pacific Coast, and, owing probably 
to the temperature of the under-lying rock 
formation, the glacial movement of the ice 
ficlds is more rapid, and, as a result, they are 
marvelously fissured by innumerable yawning 
crevasses. 

Owing to the humid climate of the Puget 
Sound country for nine months of the year, 
except at short intervals, Mt. Baker is lost to 
view in cloudland. On this account it would 
be utterly foolhardy to attempt the ascent of 
this mountain at any season of the year but 
the mid-summer months, and at any time the 
risk of element of danger. 
It is usual for parties who wish to climb it to 
establish camp at timberline, whence the trip up 


storms is one 


and return can be made the same day, having 

the steps cut and trail made on the way up for 

use in coming back again. 
Under the most favorable 


conditions the 





CUTTING 


STEPS AND CROSSING 
Photograph by L, 


ICE BRIDGES. 
A. Sprague. 


mountain climbers are often baffled by immense 
crevasses in the ice fields which open up at 
any time and increase hourly in size, cros- 
cutting the route selected. One-half the at- 
tempts made last summer resulted in failure. 
Four trials were made by the Mazama Club, in 
1906, before the summit was reached. The 
Mountaineers Club last year reache”d an altitude 
of 8,000 feet one day and was forced, by gather- 
ing storm clouds, to retrace steps, but a couple 
of days later about forty men and women of 
the club, after a strenuous effort, reached the 
summit in nine hours climbing up the snow 
fields and safely returned to camp in five hours 
more. 


The trip from timberline to the summit and 
back to camp consumes so much time and re- 
quires so much energy that, as a rule, there is 
little inclination to make any careful investiga- 
tion. The climbing takes most of one’s atten- 
tion. The necessity of protecting the eyes with 
some sort of goggles or smoked glasses, and 
the amusing business of coating the face and 
lips with cosmetics to save them from cracking 
and peeling, by smearing on grease paint, char- 
coal and cold cream as one would butter his 
bread; the novel experience on the ice steeps 
with calked shoes, life-line and the alpenstock; a 
little hurried scenery which flits from your 
memory like views on the ribbon of a kineto- 
scope; a few souvenir snap shots; and the in- 
cidents and inspirations which come to all alike 
and make the game worth the ammunition are 
about the sum total that any one can expect 
from such headlong expeditions. 

I was with the Mazamas two years ago, when 
they explored the northeast side of the volcano 
and discovered its largest crater, but there was 
scant attention given to the matter at the time 
in the hurry-scurry to get to the summit. There 
were some changes in the configuration of the 
mountain on its northwestern slope, that year, 
also, due to avalanches of rock and ice started 
by the tremor from the San Francisco earth- 
quake. The south and southwest slopes were 
still unexplored. Besides, there were no 
authentic maps of the immediate region, al- 
though the government had established the 
boundaries of the Western Washington Forest 
Reserve, in which the mountain is situated, and 
the agricultural and much of the timber lands 
adjacent were surveyed. These facts and some 
promising mineral resources, as well as many 
other features of interest and importance, 
seemed to warrant an expedition planned along 
different lines from the usual outing. 

With these things in mind, a party headed 
by myself and accompanied by L. A. Sprague, 
as photographer, R. B. Hess and Martin H. 
Easton, set out to cross the mountain by easy 
stages, going up the west side with the neces- 
sary bedding and camp supplies to remain a day 
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or two On top, over the summit and down the 
southeast side to the camp of the Mountaineers. 
It was fully realized that going down an ice 
field like the treacherous slopes of Mt. Baker, 
without a trail, is risky business, but it was 
our plan to meet the Mountaineers on the 
summit, or, at least, not to be more than a day 
or two later, and to. have their trail for use 
down the mountain. 

Our little party started from Glacier, the 
terminus of the Bellingham Bay and British 
Columbia Railway, Thursday morning, July 23, 
carrying packs weighing thirty pounds apiece. 
The summit of Mt. Baker could be seen above 
the treetops about nine miles away. Our trail 
led us seven miles due south through the dense 
forest to timberline on Grouse Mountain, 
thence along an open ridge due east six miles 
toward the coveted dome of Baker. Four days 
were spent along this route and much of the 
time the weather was threatening. But Satur- 
day night it cleared. Our third night’s camp 
was then within two and a half miles of the 
summit on the ridge between glaciers, about 
7,000 feet altitude, just at the extreme limit of 
vegetation. 

The view from this camp was truly magnifi- 
cent. The usual haze of smoke in the lowlands 
had been cleared by the rains and Puget Sound 
with its thousand islands lay spread out before 
us like a great map. The broad silvery ribbon 
outlining the Frazer River, of British Columbia, 
could be traced a hundred miles, while the 
Nooksack and the Skagit, on the American 
side, were equally conspicuous. Mt. Rainier 
and Mt. Saint Helens, sister volcanos to Mt. 
Baker, were marvels of grandeur though more 
than a hundred miles distant. Many steamships 
plying the Sound could be seen here and there 
sending their black clouds of smoke into a clear 
sky, and lumber-laden schooners were being towed 
seaward out through the straits of San Juan 
de Fuca with cargoes consigned to foreign 
lands. When night came on and the scene 
faded into darkness there could yet be seen, by 
electric illumination, Bellingham, Anacortes, 
Port Townsend and Victoria, thirty to sixty 
miles away. When we retired for the night it 
was with the retrospect that this grand pano- 
rama was the very region explored in detail by 
Vancouver, in the summer of 1792, at which 
time Coma Kulshan (the Indian name for the 
mountain upon which we were then camped) 
was rechristened Mt. Baker, by him, in honor 
of one of his officers, Lieut. Joseph Baker. 

Sunday morning the sky was perfectly clear 
and the weather conditions ideal. We cached 
two days’ provision and a portion of our outfit 
as a matter of precaution, not knowing whether 
we would be able to ascend the mountain peak 
along the route chosen; now, in case of failure, 
we would have a base of supplies to which to 
return. Our packs were now reduced to about 
half their original weight. 


From this point forward the way was inter- 
rupted by many crevasses and some inclines al- 
most too steep to cut a passage up. At one 
place in particular, at the base of an immense 
pinnacle of lava, we were obliged to lift our- 
selves out of a box cafion, by cutting steps in 
the solid ice at an angle of fifty to sixty de- 
grees, a feat that proved to be alarming. Forty- 
five degree slant in ice work is bad enough, 
fifty degrees is worse, but sixty is about the 


limit. To return by such a route would be 
extra hazardous and make it necessary to face 
about and climb down backward. By means of 
ropes the packs were drawn up to landings cut 
for them, then the individuals were assisted in 
a similar manner, the burden of course falling 
upon the leader in using the ice pick and in 
planting the rope. But when once out of this 
gorge, the ascent was uneventful, aside from 





THE CLIMBERS ARE OFTEN BAFFLED BY 
CREVASSES IN THE ICE FIELDS, CROSS- 
CUTTING THE ROUTE SELECTED. 
Photograph by Asahel Curtis. 


IMMENSE 


some engineering feats to round crevasses and 
avoid breaking through into others crusted 
over with the previous winter’s snow, until 
within a very short distance of the top when 
we were overtaken by a stinging gale of wind 
and suddenly enveloped in clouds. 

We went prepared with the necessary bed- 
ding to remain at least one night on the moun- 
tain top, but reeking with perspiration from 
hard climbing in a thin atmosphere and with 
wet feet and caught here on the steep in a 
merciless blizzard, we were at our wits’ ends. _ 
Chilled to the very bones, our clothing began 
to freeze to our bodies. A hundred steps more 
cut in the ice cliff would have brought us to 
the level surface on the top, but a blinding fog 
of clouds, drifting snow and temperature not 
far from zero, put a quietus on our mountain 
climbing. The sudden change produced nausea 
and vomiting. Two of our party became prac- 
tically. helpless and there we were hung up on 
the face of a sheer wall of ice with little hope 
of getting higher and a serious consciousness 
of the frightful declivity below. As leader, I 
felt the responsibility and realized the import- 
ance of immediate action. 


Fortunately right at hand there was a gap 
of four feet of space beside a rim of exposed 
lava, where the sagging of the ice had drawn 
itself away. On the edge of this ice we seated 
the two sick ones and wrapped them in 
blankets. Then the other two of us, standing 
in the gap, worked vigorously with the ice pick 
to carve out a cave large enough for a hospital. 
In an hour’s time, working alternately, we made 
a chamber in the solid ice large enough to make 
a bed for the invalids, and, by fastening a 
blanket with alpenstocks over the entrance to 
keep out the blast, we succeeded in transform- 
ing our condition of peril into one of safety and 
comparative comfort. A little more time and 
we could have provided ourselves with com- 
modious apartments, but the boys were freez- 
ing and we were forced to occupy our quarters 
as quickly as possible. One had his stockings 
frozen to his feet and they could not be re- 
moved at once. We gave them what care we 
could and soon had them covered and sound 
asleep. Here we put in the long hours of the 
night until eleven o’clock Monday forenoon, 
nursing our frost-bites, dozing along, shifting 
positions, as we were badly cramped for room, 
and by melting hot drink with an alcohol lamp 
we had thoughtfully provided. By this means 
we also dried our stockings and shoes and some 
articles of clothing. 

In reality we were encamped above the 
clouds, but by being on the windward side of 
the dome the clouds below drifted up along the 
slope with the wind and completely obscured 
us to our surroundings. Toward mid-day we 
got faint glimpses of sunshine filtering through 
the mist, and, having. now recovered from the 
first. shock of the storm and feeling comfortable 
with dry footwear, we decided to get out of our 
cave and cut our way to the summit. No 
sooner was it suggested than it was under- 
taken. A hundred steps up the steep cornice 
put us into the sunshine. In cutting these steps 
with the pick hammer, I froze the tips of my 
fingers white to the joints. Gloves were little 
protection. The wind blew a tornado and it was 
bitterly cold. Thin’ films of drifting fog went 
spinning over the smooth top. It was diffi- 
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cult to keep one’s feet at all, the wind pushed 
so hard, 

The mound upon which we stodd comprised 
about seven acres of comparatively level sur- 


face. It appeared like a moving island. As far 
as the eye could reach in every direction there 
extended one immense ocean of billowy clouds. 
Nothing but white cloud caps could be seen 
except the very tip of Mt. Thuksan, nearby, 
and Mt. Rainier, away off to the south, like 
an iceberg in this great sea of vapor. 

A few footprints were here and there visible 
where they had not been drifted under or blown 
away, showing that some one had recently been 
on the mountain, but as there were no tracks 
of women, it seemed that the Mountaineers had 
not yet been up. No place could be found 
where the footprints led over the crest. We 
concluded that we had been preceded by the 
Dodson-Ross party of five who were making 
the ascent about this time from the southwest, 
along the route taken by E. T. Coleman in mak- 
ing the first ascent of Mt. Baker, in 1868. So we 
returned to our cave with no prospects of any 
trail down to Mountaineer Camp, where we 
wished to go. 


To retrace our steps back down the west 
slope to our base of supplies would have been 
possible in clear weather, but exceedingly 
dangerous in a blinding storm; besides, it would 
have spelled failure. Then, too, there was no 
telling how long the storm might continue, and 
to remain and wait would have been equally 
risky. Disappointed, though not dismayed, we 
decided to attempt to reach our destination 
without further delay. About this time there 
was 2 slackening of the wind. . 

We hastily doubled our blankets, cut arm- 
holes in them and belted them around our 
bodies for overcoats. We abandoned the rest 
of our camp supplies and part of our outfit, be- 
ing almost certain we would be forced to re- 
turn to this ice cave for another night. Accord- 
ing to the terms of an old saying we were, now 
“between the devil and the deep sea.” We 
hadn’t gone more than five hundred feet when 
we came squarely up to the brim of the crater, 
which lies between the main and the secondary 
peaks, and, from the smell of brimstone, it 
seemed as if this were literally true. A preci- 
pice of rocks gray in color from the admixture 
of yellow sulphur defied our further progress in 
that direction. The flurry and gusts of eddying 
clouds and the fumes from the crater were sug- 
gestive of the vision of Dante. One rift in the 
‘clouds at this instant afforded us the only 
glance we ever got of the secondary peak, yet 
for hours in the dense fog we worked like de- 
mons among the crevasses trying to extricate 
ourselves from this particular circle. 

The clouds were so dense that all Monday 
afternoon we could not see more than a few 
yards. At times they would thicken so the one 
in the rear could hardly distinguish the leader 
to whom the life-line was tied. We were cer- 
tainly having a novel experience in that arctic 
cloudland in midsummer, when the people at 
sea level were complaining of the heat. Our 
blanket overcoats were crusted with sleet and 
our whiskers with icicles. The footing was 
treacherous and required almost constant step- 
cutting. The crevasses were wider and more 
numerous than on the west side. Long detours 
were made, in some instances over a quarter of 
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a mile, to find a passage around them. Back 
and forth and up and down we groped our way 
among these death traps. We looped our trail 
twice and back-tracked it several times; any 
way to gain a point downward. At no time 
did we lose our bearings and not once did we 
consult our compass. With a fair knowledge of 
the region we were about to enter and of the 
nature of the work confronting us, we kept 
clearly in mind our direction and had little con- 
cern except for our footing. 

When darkness came on, although we had 
labored hard for seven hours, we were not yet 
a thousand feet down the mountain. We had 
hoped to reach timberline where we could at 


CREVASSE WHERE THE PARTY PASSED THE SECOND 
NIGHT ON MOUNT BAKER. 
Photograph by Asahel Curtis. 


least have a camp fire. It was nobody’s fault, 
however; we were simply storm-bound, happy 
to know that none had perished “and glad we 
were making progress. The boys had con- 
fidence_ in their leader and if any lost heart 
there was never any expression of it. 

Suddenly we were confronted by a precipice 
of rocks over thé brink of which it was im- 
possible to make a descent, even with a rope. 
To the right was a fearful crevasse which we 
had been trying for the last hour to find some 
passage around, and to the left was another, 
apparently impassable. The situation was 
alarming, for it was too late to retrace steps 
to the ice cave and to remain where we then 
were, exposed to the weather, meant sure death 
by freezing. 

Ambushed by darkness and fog, we were once 
more put to the test to devise some expedient 
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to cheat Fate of its victims. We could not re- 
peat the experience of the night before because 
conditions did not favor it. Being a question 
of physical endurance, it did not appear to be 
a wise thing to do, to try to maintain body 
warmth by tramping a circle all night, for some 
one might not be equal to the occasion. Our 
blankets, worn as overcoats, were covered with 
sleet and unfit for making a bed where there 
was no protection from the wind, still we had 
to save ourselves by some adaptation of our 
immediate surroundings. 

Down in one of the crevasses about twenty- 
five feet there happened to be a large block of 
ice wedged in like a keystone. The bottom was 
very much deeper, but how much we could not 
tell. Shielded from the cold night wind and 
storm it promised protection, so here we decided 
to spend the night. It was like going down 
into one’s grave to sleep. One member of the 
party was lowered by the rope and the upper 
surface of the keystone was leveled off with 
the pick. A stone floor was laid upon it with 
flat slabs of lava from a cleaver near to hand. 
Then the rope was made fast and the others 
lowered themselves into this sepulcher. The 
sensation was a weird one, but there was no 
alternative. The chance was good to keep from 
freezing, but we might perish from some move- 
ment of the ice. 

We folded our wet blankets about ourselves 
like shrouds and put in our time trying to 
keep warm by sitting down upon the stone 
flagging. We conserved our animal heat as 
much as possible by huddling close together 
and by closing the blankets over our heads and 
faces to retain the warmth of. our breath. Ris- 
ing at times and swinging the legs to warm the 
feet, we worried through a miserable night. 

One of the most disagreeable features of this 
night’s lodging in cold storage was the chilly 
current of air that rose from the unknown 
depths of the crevass like the draft of some 
immense flue. It sent a chill to the very bones 
and we all shivered and chattered our teeth by 
spasms. Here we missed the social little lamp 
that had provided us with hot drink at the ice 
den. We still had some food but no appetites 
—not one of us cared for a mouthful of food 
for the entire two days and two nights we were 
battling with the weather. From this time on 
we satisfied our thirst by eating snow and ice— 
“hard water” as the genial Sprague insisted on 
calling it! 

That night in the crevasse every few minutes 
the ice would snap with a sharp, short twing 
accompanied by a perceptible movement, never 
more than the smallest fraction of an inch but 
an unmistakable slipping, a movement which 
would probably not be noticed from the surface 
above. The whole field of ice seemed to be on 
the move. Occasionally there would be a roar 
like a twelve-inch gun, more or less subdued 
according to the distance, as some new crevasse 
came into existence. In 1832, when the old 
Dutch general, Chasse, was talking to the 
French from the ramparts of Antwerp, it is 
claimed that the cannonading was heard in the 
deep mines of Saxony thffe hundred miles 
away. In our refrigeratigi on Mt. Baker we 
could hear the cracking ¢& the glaciers for miles 
and miles through onfhe opposite side of the 
mountain, and faint Aimbling, which may have 
been due to the gfinding of the ice upon the 
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rocks or it may have come from the bowels of 
the earth where Pluto is working up another 
volcanic eruption. 

We were now on the east side of the moun- 
tain, having climbed the mountain from the 
west, passed over the summit and made a start 
down in the direction of Mountaineer Camp, 
and, if successful in completing the expedition, 
we would be the first party to establish such a 
record trip. We had explored the anthracite 
coal fields on our way to the mountain, studied 
the geology of the west slope, photographed 
the denuded area at long and short range, ob- 
taining some valuable information relative to 
the lava overflows, had our survey well under 
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way, likewise, in addition to having a good 
time, our mid-summer outing had been replete 
with adventure and hair-breadth escapes. 

My companions were sturdy good fellows. At 
five o’clock in the morning there were indica- 
tions overhead that the weather had moderated. 
We climbed our rope and set foot once more 


on the icy steep. The snow was no longer 
crusted and we made our way down the incline 
without having to cut. many foot steps. The 
clouds were thinner and we could outline our 
course three to five hundred feet ahead through 
the mist. Crevasses became less numerous and 
smaller in size and by noon of July 27 we came 
out under the clouds in plain sight of the camp. 


II 





Our signal was answered and an escort sent 
out to meet us. Near the foot of Boulder 
glacier we got our first drink of water, and 
when we reached timberline we were welcomed 
by an advance party with warm food and drink, 
When we entered Mountaineer Camp we were 
royally entertained, and during our stay we 
nursed our frost-bites and made up for lost 
sleep under the care of the camp physicians, 
Dr. Stephens and Dr. Cora Eaton. The first 
day in camp we watched the Mountaineer Club, 
from the tents, with field glasses, as they 
climbed in long line up the side of the mountain 
to the summit and their return. It was indeed 
a beautiful sight. 
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How Birds Preserve the Trees. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 24.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: In 1894-5 I made experiments to at- 
tract birds into an old orchard in Medford, 
Mass. Food and nesting boxes brought the 
birds to the orchard in considerable numbers. 
The succeeding summer apple tree insects, such 
as the cankerworms and the tent caterpillars, 
were very abundant and stripped the foliage 
from most of the apple trees in the town; but 
nine remained in good foliage and bore -almost 
the only full crop of fruit in town that year. 
Details of this experiment are given in a bulletin 
entitled, “Birds as Protectors of Orchards,” 
which is published and distributed free by the 
Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture. 
Similar experiments year after year have demon- 
strated clearly the dollars and cents value of the 
birds in orchard and woodland; but while my 
observations were under way, the German Hans 


‘von Berlepsch was carrying out, unknown to me, 


a number of more extensive and painstaking ex- 
periments in bird conservation on his great estate 
at Seebach. He secured results there far more 
striking than my modest efforts produced here. 
He studied the methods of attracting and feed- 
ing birds and those of constructing nesting boxes 
and preparing bird shelters. He carried out the 
game preserve principle with birds until he had 
breeding on his home park of twelve acres about 
1,000 small birds, two pairs of wild ducks, one 
pair of moorhens and one of grebes. There 
hundred nesting boxes hung up in his grounds 
are all inhabited by birds. In his 400 acres of 
woodland there are two thousand nesting boxes, 
and everywhere shrubbery is so trimmed as to 
make dense and safe nesting places for the 
birds, while the enemies of birds are destroyed 
by the keeper of the estate. 

The results of this work are that the estates 
of the Baron von Berlepsch are free from in- 
sect injury when others suffer. In 1905 the 
woods in the country round about were stripped 
by caterpillars of Tortrix virdana. The wood 
of von Berlepsch was untouched:and stood out 
among the surrounding woods like a green oasis. 
At a distance of a little more than a quarter 








of a mile from it, the first traces of the plague 
were apparent, and a quarter of a mile further 
on it appeared in full force. This is just about 


the distance that small birds carry food to their 
young. 


The Prussian Government foresters 


STOPPED BY A SHEER WALL OF ICE—ENTRANCE TO 
THE ICE CAVE. 


Drawn by C. T. Easton. 


have now adopted similar measures with like 
results. And the National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies is now introducing into this coun- 
try for experimental purposes some very suc- 
cessful, scientifically constructed nesting boxes 
and feeding appliances now in use by Baron von 
Berlepsch with the expectation of producing 
similar results here. 


Epwarp Howe Forsusi. 





Christmas Tree Custom Upheld. 


THE country’s forests again have been called 
upon to supply about four million Christmas 
trees, and again many persons have asked them- 
selves and have queried the United States Forest 
Service at Washington, “Is the custom a menace 
to the movement for forest preservation?” 

In the millions of happy homes over the coun- 
try where the younger generation has made the 
Christmas tree the center of play since early 
Friday morning, there are many mothers and 
fathers who have given the question more or 
less thought. From Sunday schools and other 
organizations also, which hold an annual celebra- 
tion around a gayly trimmed evergreen for the 
benefit of the little ones, has come the question 
whether it is consistent to urge conservation of 
forest resources and then to cut millions of 
young trees every year to afford a little joy in 
the passing holiday season. 

“Yes, it is consistent and proper that the cus- 
tom should be maintained,” has been the answer 
of United States Forester Gifford Pinchot in 
every case. “Trees are for use, and there is no 
other use to which they could be put which 
would contribute so much to the joy of man as 
their use by the children on this one great 
holiday of the year. 

“The number of trees cut for this use each 
year is utterly insignificant when compared to 
the consumption for other purposes for which 
timber is demanded. Not more than four mil- 
lion Christmas trees are used each year, one in 
every fourth family. If planted four feet apart 
they could be grown on less than 1,500 acres. 
This clearing of an area equal to a good-sized 
farm each Christmas should not be a subject of 
much worry, when it is remembered that for 
lumber alone it is necessary to take timber from 
an area of more than 100,000 acres every day of 
the year. 

“Tt is true that there has been serious damage 
to forest growth in the cutting of Christmas 
trees in various sections of the country, particu- 
larly in the Adirondacks and parts of New Eng- 
land, but in these very sections the damage 
through the cutting of young evergreens for use 
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at Christmas is infinitesimal when compared with 
the loss of forest resources through fires and 
careless methods of lumbering. The proper 
remedy is not to stop using trees, but to adopt 
wiser methods of use. 

“It is generally realized that a certain propor- 
tion of land must always be used for forest 
growth, just as for other crops. Christmas trees 
are one form of this crop. There is no more 
reason for an outcry against using land to grow 
Christmas trees than to grow flowers.” 

The Forest Service upholds the Christmas fee 
custom, but recognizes at the same time jYat the 
indiscriminate cutting of evergreengsffo supply 
the holiday trade has produced a b# effect upon 
many stands of merchantable JMiids of trees in 
different sections of the fintry. Waste and 
destruction usually resy when woodlands are 
not under a proper system of forest manage- 
ment. Foresters say that it is not by denying 
ourselves the wholesome pleasure of having a 
bit of nature in the home at Christmas that the 
problem of conserving the forests will be solved, 
but by learning how to use the forests wisely and 
properly. The ravages through forest fires must 
be checked, the many avenues of waste of tim- 
ber in its travel from the woods to the mill and 
thence to the market must be closed, and almost 
numberless important problems demand atten- 
tion before the Christmas tree. 

Germany is conceded to have the highest de- 
veloped system of forest management of any 
country, yet its per capita use of Christmas trees 
is greatest. The cutting of small trees for 
Christmas is not there considered in the least 
as a menace to the forest, but, on the contrary, 
as a means of improving the forest by thinning 
and as a source of revenue. It is, therefore, 
constantly encouraged. 

There is little doubt but that the time will 
come when the Christmas tree business will be- 
come a recognized industry in this country, and 
that as much attention will be given to it as will 
be given to the growing of crops of timber for 
other uses. This time may not be far off, for 
it is already understood that only through the 
practice of forestry, which means both the con- 
servation of the timber which remains and care- 
fully planned systems of reforestation, will’ it 
be possible to supply the country with its forty 
billion feet of lumber needed each year, as well 
as the few million little trees used at Christmas 
time. 





How to Care for the Birds. 


EArLy in 1907 there was printed in Germany 
a book written by Martin Hiesemann which gave 
an account of the measures employed for the 
protection of birds on the estate of Baron Von 
Berlepsch. So great was the demand for this 
book that a second edition was printed in June, 
1907, and a little later it was translated for pub- 
lication in England, and an introduction written 
for it by the Duchess of Bedford. 

The National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties is importing the book and selling it at cost 
with a view to inducing people on this side the 
water to apply in behalf of American birds the 
principles used by the German landowner in 
caring for the birds found on his estate. 

The little volume of eighty-six pages is divided 
into three Sections, the first of which deals with 
the history and reasons for the protection of 
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birds; the second to nestj#z, shelters and feed- 
ing, and the suppressiog/of the enemies of birds; 
while the third empb@sizes the importance of co- 
operation in thg#work. 

The genera]/principles laid down in this little 
volume argAs applicable to the birds of America 
as to th#se of Europe, and it would be a good 
thingA#t the volume could have a wide circula- 
tig’ in this country. 

The book is sold at cost, forty cents, by the 
National Association of Audubon Societies, No. 
141 Broadway, New York. 


Muskrat and Perfumery. 


THE question is asked us whether the musk 
of the common muskrat is not used to make 
cheap perfumery. We have never heard of such 
use of muskrat musk, nor can we find anything 
definite on the subject in the books. Application 
to a large manufacturer of perfumery, however, 
brings out the information that some years ago 


‘musk from the muskrat was tried out for per- 


fumery purposes, but was not found available 
for this use. Not a single instance of it being 
used now is known. The musk of commerce 
comes chiefly from the musk deer. 


Report of the Biological Survey. 


THE annual report of the work of the Bureau 
of Biological Survey has just been issued. It 
covers investigations extending over wide fields 
and many of these investigations have been noted 
in Forest AND STREAM from time to time as 
they became public. 

People in the Western stock ranges have been 
trapping and poisoning wolves and coyotes, look- 
ing up their dens at the breeding season and 
destroying the young with great effect, so that 
more than 1,800 wolves and about 24,000 coyotes 
were destroyed. This represents an enormous 
saving of live stock and an enormous reduction 
in the breeding stock of destructive animals. It 
will be recalled that almost a year ago Forest 
AND STREAM described an outbreak of field mice 
in Nevada, which entirely destroyed the crops 
there. An assistant in the Biological Survey 
sent to meet the conditions noted that as soon as 
the mice began greatly to increase, hawks, owls, 
ravens, gulls and herons among birds, and bad- 
gers, skunks, weasels, foxes and coyotes among 
mammals, gathered there, and for a consider- 
able time appeared to subsist entirely on mice. 
It was estimated that during the height of the 
outbreak these birds and mammals destroyed 
about 45,000 mice daily. 

Many millions of dollars will be saved and 
many human lives also when the investigation 
into the house rat pest has been completed. 
It is believed that the damage done by these 
animals amounts to $50,000,000 a year and they 
breed very rapidly. It is said that in Japan, 
where the number of rats killed each year somie- 
times reaches a million, there is ame: no 
noticeable diminution in their numbers. 

Ground squirrels not only desteOéy great quan- 
tities of grain, but recent #Mivestigations prove 
that the Beechy gro squirrel is susceptible 









é new bird reservations were created by 
xecutive order. These are located off the coasts 


of Florida, Louisiana, Oregon and Washington. 

The importance of the aid lent to the farmer 
by insectivorous birds makes it highly desirable 
that these unpaid farm laborers should be in- 
duced to remain as near as possible to the farm 
and the house. Dr. Merriam points out that this 
can be done by providing an increased food 
supply by planting about houses and gardens 
such trees and shrubs as mulberries, wild cher- 
ries and so on. These fruit trees have the addi- 
tional use that they serve to protect marketable 
fruits from attacks by birds. 

Of the birds imported during the past year 
14,694 were game birds, of which about half 
were European partridges—an increase of 100 
per cent. over last year—imported for stocking 
purposes. The United States officials co-operate 
with the State game officials as they have in the 
past. 

The work for the coming year will be con- 
tinued on the same lines that have been followed 
in the past, and no doubt with excellent results. 





Supposed Death of a Florida Warden. 


STARTLING, saddening and discouraging news 
has just been received by the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies. The boat furnished 
by the association for the use of Warden Colum- 
bus G. McLeod, who had charge of the birds on 
Devil Fish Key, Fla., and the immediate neigh- 
borhood, has been found floating bottom up, 
bloody. Floating under it was the hat of the 
warden, smeared with blood and hair, and with 
two cuts evidently made by the blade of an axe. 
No trace of the body has been discovered. It 
is assumed that the warden met with his death 
on the last day of November. 

On that day a friend had given him some 
small tomato plants and the box of plants was 
found on the porch of the warden’s home, where 
presumably he had temporarily placed them. As 
nothing appeared to be missing, it seems evident 
that robbery was not the motive. 

Mr. McLeod was one of the most valuable 
and efficient wardens in the service of the asso- 
ciation. For many years prior to his employ- 
ment by the association he had done what he 
could to preserve the wild life of his vicinity 
because he took an interest in and felt“a love 
for such wild life. He was enthusigstic in his 
work and proud of his feathered charges. His 
last report expressed his hope ‘that the small 
flock of roseate spoonbills or “pink curlews” 
would again return to winter under his care. 
This flock of curlews had been gradually dimin- 
ishing from year to year, presumably from the 
attentions of plume hunters. Mr. McLeod de- 
plored the approaching extermination of these 
beautiful birds and used all his moral influence 
with the men of his vicinity to prevent the kill- 
ing of any of this rare species. Mr. McLeod’s 
tragic death is the second occurrence of this kind 
in Florida. 





Her Reward. 


ProFessor (to his aged cook): ‘You have 
now been twenty-five years in my service, 
Regina. As a reward for your fidelity I have 
determined to name the bug I recently dis- 
covered after you.”—Fliegende Blaetter. 





The Forest AND STREAM may be obtained from 
any newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to 
supply you regularly. 
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Hunting Moose on Snowshoes. 


Huntinc the moose on snowshoes is to my 
mind the finest sport that the American conti- 
nent affords. It is a contest of wits with the 
odds in favor of the moose, and the sportsman 
who wins out under such conditions fairly earns 
all that he gets. The art of moose calling is an 
invention of the red man, but to-day in New 
Brunswick at least he has very little opportunity 
to practice the art, the white man having sup- 
planted him in the occupation of guiding sports- 
men to the haunts of the moose and caribou. 
The white man has acquired all the tricks of 
the trade and no longer regards the Indian as 
a serious competitor. He has moose calling 
down to a science, and when it comes to still- 
hunting, the professional guide can astonish the 
novice by his knowledge of the habits of the 
animal. In the early autumn there is little 
chance for the still-hunter; but when the first 
snow comes in the month of November and 
Jack Frost securely seals the lakes and rivers, 
the noblest form of big-game hunting can be 
carried on under conditions that cannot fail to 
appeal to the sportsmen. 

One of the best sections of New Brunswick 
for big game is the stretch of country lying be- 
tween the Nashwaak and Miramichi rivers in 
the county of York, comprising an area of about 
fifty miles square. This is the hunting ground 
of the Griffins, familiarly known as old Billy 
and Young Billy, who are numbered among the 
most efficient guides in the Province. 

In the autumn of 1906 it was my good fortune 
to make a week’s hunting trip with young 
Griff, and I had a most enjoyable and suc- 

sful outing. I set out from my home in 


Fredericton at 6:30 o’clock on the afternoon of 


Thursday, Nov. 22, and a thirty-mile ride by 
rail landed me at Stanley Village where I found 
Billy awaiting me with a horse and sleight. A 
drive of two miles brought us to a place called 
Cross Creek, where I found a comfortable and 
home-like hotel. During the evening, in com- 
pany with the guide, I purchased the necessary 
supplies for our trip, after which I went back 
to the hotel and turned in for the night. 

I was aroused long before daylight by a vigor- 
ous pounding on the door of my room, and on 
getting up beheld Billy all ready to hit the trail. 
He said that three inches of snow had fallen 
during the night, and advised me to hurry, as 
the team was waiting. Half an hour later we 
were snugly wrapped in buffalo robes and driv- 
ing along over a good road behind a spirited 
horse. A drive of some eight miles brought 
us to the edge of the settlement, where we said 
good-bye to the teamster, shouldered our packs, 
snowshoes and rifles and set out on the tote road 
for Billy’s first camp, seven miles distant. 

Just before we started we were overtaken by 
a tote team and cheerfully accepted the team- 
ster’s invitation to “jump on and have a ride.” 
Locomotion was slow, but steady, and it was 
close to 12 o’clock when we reached camp and 
saw the team branch off in another direction. 


From here we pushed on three miles to 
“Uncle” Jim Dennison’s lumber camp. It took 
a good two hours to cover that three miles, and 
while I felt the weight of my pack increasing 
at nearly every step, Billy's seemed to grow 
lighter, and I had to do some hustling to keep 
him in sight. Uncle Jim’s job of watching the 
depot camp of the Miramichi Lumber Company 
is necessarily a lonesome one, and he was more 
than pleased to have us put up at his cosy habi- 
tation. 

Soon after reaching the camp we donned our 
snowshoes for the first time and made a trip 
over a nearby ridge to do some reconnoitering. 
At the end of a fifteen minutes’ tramp we jump- 
ed a good sized buck, but he did not stop long 
enough to flag us. We tramped about for over 
an hour; and while unsuccessful as far as getting 
game went, I got in some good practice on 
snowshoes which was of good service to me on 
the following day. 

The night passed very pleasantly at the camp 
of our old friend Dennison, but 8 o’clock next 
morning we bade him good-bye and set out on 
our journey. It was an ideal morning for still- 
hunting, and hope came high within us as we 
trudged along the tote road. We had covered 
scarcely a mile when Billy discovered fresh 
moose tracks leading across the road. 

“It’s either a cow or a spike horn,” said he, 
“but I guess we'd better investigate.’ We set 
down our packs, donned our snowshoes, saw to 
it that our rifles were in good working order, 
and started on the moose’s trail. A cautious 
tramp of less than ten minutes brought us with- 
in sight of our quarry. It proved to be a spike 
horn bull, and when we set eyes upon him, he 
was about one hundred yards away, busily en- 
gaged in biting twigs from a sapling. We looked 
him over carefully and concluded that he was 
not exactly what we had come after, and al- 
though I had never shot a moose, I was not 
anxious to begin on a spike horn. Billy gave 
a couple of grunts in imitation of an old bull, 
at the sound of which the little chap stopped 
feeding, gazed a moment and. trotted off. 

Making our way back to the tote road we 
ambled along bravely for another hour, when 
we struck a trail leading across country to 
Billy’s second camp at Hayden Lake. Here 
again we donned our snowshoes, and as the 
country was fairly open we were able to make 
very good progress. At the end of two miles 
we came to an abandoned lumber camp where 
we ran plump on the trail of threé big moose 
which had passed that way the day before, feed- 
ing as they went. “Those fellows are not far 
from here,” was Billy’s decision after carefully 
examining the tracks, “and I guess we'll bile 
the kettle and go after them.” We left our 
packs at the lumber camp, and taking up the 
trail, followed it a mile or so to a hardwood 
ridge. Several times the moose had stopped to 
settle an argument in their own peculiar way, 
and this fact, and the marks left upon the trees 
by their antlers, convinced us that they had long 
since passed out of the kindergarten class. 


As we were carefully moving along up the 
side of the ridge, three deer—a buck and two 
does—sprang up within thirty yards of us and 
scampered off. They presented a tempting shot, 
and I started to draw a bead on them, but a 
warning sign from Billy reminded me that we 
were on the tracks of bigger game. 

The trail of the three moose led us across a 
cedar swamp and to the base of another hard- 
wood ridge,- where we found the spot where 
they had passed the night. A few rods further 
on were signs of more scrapping. It seemed to 
be a general mix-up, although one of the ani- 
mals had probably acted as referee. The snow 
was trampled down like a cow yard for a space 
of about twenty yards square, and there were 
other signs to show that the battle had waged 
furiously. 

“Go easy, now,” cautioned Billy; “they’re on 
this ridge for sure.” 

Soon after this we left the trail and moved 
cautiously around the side of the ridge, Billy in 
the lead. I had heard enough about still-hunt- 
ing to know that a hunter, if he would get into 
the dooryard of a bull moose, must mind his 
P’s and Q’s. The long gray nostrils of the 
moose are ever on the alert to catch the first 
whiff of human scent, and the click of a snow- 
shoe or the snapping of a twig is sufficient warn- 
ing to start him going at a 2.10 clip. If there 
are a dozen moose on a ridge and one takes and 
starts off, the others are certain to take the hint 
and go too, and to-follow them under those con- 
ditions would be simply a waste of time. 

We had traveled about a hundred and fifty 
yards along the side of the ridge when Billy’s 
eagle eye caught sight of a black spot through 
the trees, about an eighth of a mile away. 
“Looks like a moose lying down,” said he. “If 
it is a stump it would be capped with snow.” 
We crept stealthily along for another hundred 
yards, scarcely daring to look up. It was the 
most exciting job that I had been engaged in 
for a long time, and I could plainly hear my 
heart thumping, when Billy stopped and motion- 
ed behind a tree. 

“Tt’s a moose and a big one, too,” observed 
Billy in a stage whisper. “Let him have it.” I 
looked carefully up the ridge and saw that the 
black spot I had previously seen had grown 
larger, and I could now make out a huge gray 
antler blade resting on the snow beside it. In 
an instant my old rifle was at my shoulder and 
leveled at the moose, which was a good one, 
one hundred and fifty yards away. I pulled the 
trigger, but the animal never budged, and I 
hastily pumped in another shot. The echo of 
the report had scarcely died away when a huge 
black mass arose from the ground and stood 
gazing in our direction as if wondering what 
the trouble was all about. I fired two more 
shots at the moose, which started on the run, 
and then with Billy I advanced at the double, 
as the military men say, shoving some more car- 
tridges into the magazine as I went along. 

We had covered about half the distance to 
where the moose was when I fired at him, when 
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I caught sight of his majesty wandering aim- 
lessly about like something lost. It was plain 
to be seen that at least one of my shots had 
taken effect, but for the momerit I was so car- 
ried away by his enormous bulk and majestic 
appearance that I almost forgot what I was there 
for. The big fellow, when he reached a small 
open space, stopped for an instant and gazed 
at us as if to show fight, and as he did so I fired 
again just behind the shoulder. He started off 
with a rush, but had not covered more than ten 
feet before he went down with a tremendous 
crash. 

He was on his feet in an instant, however, and 
off again, but another shot sent him to earth 
again, this time for good. 

“Oh, look! look!” was Billy’s startling excla- 
mation, and glancing at the spot indicated, about 
sixty yards to the left, I saw two other enormous 
bulls just breaking into a trot. It then dawned 
upon us that they had been silent but interested 
spectators to the whole performance. We could 
easily have shot them both, but the law only 
allows one moose in a season, and Billy having 
shot his complement some days before, there was 
nothing to be done but stand and watch these 
great monarchs of the forest trot away out of 
sight. 

After they had gone we hastened to the spot 
where my moose had fallen and found him in 
his death throes. I kicked off my snowshoes, 
dropped my rifle, let a whoop out of me and 
grasped Billy’s outstretched hand. 

“T guess he’s a sixty-incher all right and one 
of those that got away was fully as big,” was 
Billy’s summing up of the situation. 

We measured the antler spread with our rifle 
barrels as best we could, and put it down at 
sixty inches, and a subsequent measurement with 
a steel tape showed fifty-nine and three-quarter 
inches. The antlers were massive, evenly bal- 
anced, and each blade was found to contain 
thirteen points, twenty-six in all. He was cer- 
tainly a splendid moose, and Billy took occas- 
ion to impress on me the fact that I had had 
unusually good luck. An examination of the 
ground seemed to indicate that I had missed 
the moose while he was lying down, but the 
shots fired subsequently had all taken effect. 

When we had partially recovered from the 
excitement we remembered that we had left 
both our axe and camera back at the old lumber 
camp, over two miles distant. As it was after 
12 o'clock and we had ten miles to travel to 
reach the next camp, to get the axe and properly 
dress the animal was out of the question. With 
a hunting knife we removed the entrails as best 
we could and continued on our journey. We 
found the going pretty tough and darkness was 
setting in when we reached our destination. Billy’s 
father, who had been out for some days look- 
ing after sable traps, was there to welcome us. 
He looked at me with an air of suspicion when 
I told him of my success, but finally accepted 
the story with some slight mental reservation. 

The next day being Sunday we took things 
rather easy, and being pretty well used up with 
the previous day’s exertions, I was mighty glad 
of the opportunity to rest. 

On Monday morning we set out for Trout 
Lake, four miles distant, to look after a line 
of sable traps. This beautiful mountain lake has 


the reputation of being one of the best trout 
fishing resorts in the whole Province of New 
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Brunswick. We found it frozen solidly on our 
arrival, and had no difficulty in reaching Car- 
negie Lodge, a snug log cabin owned by the 
Griffins, and located quite close to the shore. 
We started a fire to take the chill off the place, 
had a cup of tea and set out to look for the 
traps. The line was six miles long, and in cover- 
ing that distance we saw seven moose, all large 
bulls, and gathered in fifteen sable and two 
weasels. From the time we left Hayden camp 
in the morning until we returned to Carnegie 
Lodge at dark, we crossed fresh trails of over 
thirty moose, and it might be added we did no 
hunting. 

On Tuesday we turned our faces homeward 
and visited and sprung quite a number of traps 
as we went along. We saw a great many moose 
and deer sign and started quite a number of 
these animals, but did not see them. We 
reached ‘Big Moose camp late in the afternoon 
and had a splendid supper of moose steak, 
onions and fresh pork. We spent the night there 
and the next morning at daylight Billy led in 
a snowshoe tramp to the spot where I shot my 
moose. We found the big fellow just as we 
had left him, except that the heat from his body 
had melted the snow, letting him down on bare 
ground. After I had taken a number of snap- 
shots, the guides turned to and skinned the 
animal, removing the head at the same time. 

We caught a tote team at Taxis camp and 
reached the settlement shortly after dark that 
night, and the following day I returned to Fred- 
ericton after an absence of just one week. 


R. P. A. 


Mr. Hallock’s Boek. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., Dec. 14.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Through the courtesy of our old 
friend, the founder of Forest AND STREAM, 
Charles Hallock, I have received and read one 
of the first copies of his new book, “Peerless 
Alaska.” 

While we all know Mr. Hallock and his writ- 
ings and have enjoyed everything he has writ- 
ten that has come to our notice, the wonder to 
me is in this new book that one of his age could 
gather all the information he here presents, dur- 
ing the few months he lived in Alaska. Every 
page is of interest. The sections on Mineral 
Wealth, Commercial Fisheries, Fur, Fish and 
Game, and the Glacier Fields are particularly 
to my liking. 

Many new and startling facts are set forth, 
notably that vegetables and grains are now being 
successfully and extensively raised in Alaska on 
a soil which overlies perpetual ice, the ice being 
only a few feet below the surface. The secret 
seems to be even temperature, day and night, 
when_spring opens; constant moisture from be- 
low from the ice and long days, thus assuring 
a rapid growing and early maturing crop. Mr. 
Hallock makes it appear that portions of Alaska 
will rival the Dakotas as a grain country at no 
distant date. Read his book and you will change 
your ideas as to Alaska being a country of cold 
and gold, snow and ice. His book makes one 
want to go and see it for himself. 

A review of this book in your columns would 
be a great treat to those who would not get it 
otherwise. - C. P. AmBLeEr. 

[The book will be reviewed in due time— 
Ep1Tor. ] 
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Adirondack Fires and Preserves. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Let me tell you one thing: You can build, as 
G. L. Brown suggests, all the fire breaks human 
flesh is equal to, and you may clean up all the 
dead and down timber in the forest, but you 
will never safeguard the Adirondack woods 
against fire until the denizens of that beautiful 
wilderness are given an education that they 
sorely need. When I use the word “education” 
I mean that they must be taught that the de- 
struction of the trees, regardless of the means 
used, and no matter if those trees be the prop- 
erty of others than themselves, is sure, in the 
last analysis, to rob them, the denizens afore- 
mentioned, of a livelihood and homes. 

I have been a visitor to the Adirondacks fall 
and spring for twenty years. I was in the midst 
of the fires of 1903 and 1908. I helped to fight 
those fires in a small way. I saw enough to con- 
vince me that not only are many of the Adiron- 
dack residents ignorant of fire fighting, but 
they are, to a remarkable degree, indifferent 
to the destruction that goes on about them 
as a result of fires. Some of them are mali- 
cious, and not a few of the fires of last 
fall were deliberately started. I know of two 
fires, on a club preserve and far removed from 
the railroad, that were unquestionably ignited 
by so-called guides who used such means in 
order that they and their “sports” might the 
more readily and easily obtain shots at fleeing 
deer. One fire was set near the south line of 
the preserve in question when a brisk south wind 
was blowing. Near the north line, on the day 
following, poaching guides and men were halloo- 
ing through the woods in front of the traveling 
fire and the shooting was continuous. I dis- 
covered this fire myself and I heard the shout- 
ing and shooting. At the north edge of this 
preserve lives a scoundrel and his son who serve 
their equally lawless guests by hunting on the 
preserve, notwithstanding the fact that there are 
thousands of acres of unpreserved forest all 
around them. 

These guides, if their own threats and admis- 
sions are to be accepted as indicative of their 
character, would not hesitate for a moment to 
burn a valuable forest in order to get a deer 
or get even with an organization that, accord- 
ing to their crude, wild and untrue method of 
reasoning, is their enemy. These guides need 
a dose of education—or law. Perhaps the lat- 
ter would carry with it the former. 

I saw the men that were sent in to fight a 
fire. The first that came were four in number. 
All had rifles and three were so drunk that they- 
found it difficult to retain seats in their vehicle. 
They drove within a mile of the fire, popping 
their guns as they went. Then a whiffletree 
snapped and they returned to their abiding 
places for repairs and more whiskey. They did’ 
not approach even the odor of the fire. The- 
next day another crowd of men, fifteen or eigh- 
teen, came in. Some of them could talk English 
and others could not. They were, however, in: 
charge of a lumber boss and he made them: 
work quite successfully while he remained on 
the scene. But he was called away to fight an- 
other fire, and then came days of blissful loafing 
for these men. They did not even retard the 
progress of the fire, leaving it almost entirely: 
to a couple of men from a nearby preserve. The- 
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latter worked hard, early and late, but were 
unable alone to cope with so extensive a fire. 

At another fire near the railroad tlie fire 
fighters permitted the flames to spread the while 
they peacefully dozed or smoked on the depot 
platform. 


These. men live in the woods. The forest 
gives them homes and employment. Yet they 
seemed to be—some of them even so expressed 
themselves—absolutely indifferent to conflagra- 
tions that were eating up the forests on every 
hand. Not one of them had a word of con- 
demnation for the fiends that had started fires 
for revenge or in order that they might the 
more easily obtain shots at deer; in fact, they 
appeared to look on the whole terrible situation 
as a good joke on somebody or the deer. 

Fires in the woods cannot be readily sub- 
dued except by a God-sent rain, but they can 
be confined. I saw a piece of work done seven 
miles back of Childwold Station, in October, that 
not only proves my assertion, but it was re- 
markable. Careless persons started a fire along 
a roadway on a hogback between two ponds. 
Perhaps one hundred acres were ablaze when 
discovered by persons on an adjacent club pre- 
serve. At the foot of the hogback was a great 
slash—the topping-out place of a recent lumber 
camp. The fire was proceeding in that direction 
rapidly. It must be stopped or it would sweep 
away the preserve and all its buildings. For- 
tunately, Frank Rubar, the keeper of the pre- 
serve, is a cool-headed, intelligent woodsman. 
Almost single-handed and alone, he ran a line 
around that fire, cleared it of leaves and under- 
brush and dug a shallow trench. From the dark 
of the morning to the dark of the night he 
paced that line steadily and constantly, pushing 
the fire back on itself. In three days it burned 
out. It never crossed the line. This fire oc- 
curred and was subdued in the very dryest 
period of the drouth, and six or seven denizens 
of the woods sat around and watched Rubar 
accomplish this work, mildly interested in his 
intelligent method of fighting fire. 

It is probable that the great State of New 
York—my home State—is not as indifferent to 
Adirondack dangers as is certainly true of many 
of the residents of the mountains, but it falls 
far short of measuring up to the real situation. 
Its fire fighting force is not at all competent or 
energetic. I refer to the force in the woods 
and not to the executive officers of whom I know 
nothing. In some cases, if not all, the fire war- 
dens are such because political debts are paid 
thus. They are, as a rule, not one whit more 
active, watchful or competent than the men they 
call to meet fire emergencies. Were the State 
to properly organize its fire forces, properly in- 
struct them and give them: proper power, it 
would not cost $130,000 to fight even such gen- 
eral and aggressive forest fires as occurred last 
fall. Indeed, such fires would be impossible 
no matter what the weather. In an educational 
way the State does nothing, practically, and 
ignorance and indifference hold sway among a 
people whose life and hope and homes are being 
swept away. In furnishing protection to the 
forests the State is, also, sadly derelict. An- 
other year like 1908 and there wilJl not be enough 
of the Adirondack forest left to hide and feed 
a dozen deer, and the State will be forced. to bid 
farewell forever to the Mohawk and Hudson 
rivers, to say nothing of hundreds of beautiful 


-ren, desolate and charred waste. 


lakes. And, in addition, its most conspicuous 
health-giving region will be reduced to a bar- 
The lumber- 
men and pulp men are doing a-plenty to the 
woods as it is. Fires should be and can be 
minimized, if not prevented altogether, by edu- 
cational and proper protective measures. Those 
measures are not now employed. 

Anticipating that someone will accuse me, 
probably, of being a club member or lumber 
owner, I will say that I am neither one nor the 
other. I have hunted and fished on and off 
club preserves, and hope to do so in the future. 
I am a firm believer in the proposition, however, 
that the unfenced hunting club preserves are the 
salvation of the deer supply in the Adirondacks 
at the present time, for the reason that they fur- 
nish safe breeding places for deer and proper 
protection to those that are growing or are 
grown. From these club preserves the woods 
are stocked annually. I am convinced that, were 
the Adirondack wilderness an open country to 
all hunters, there would not be a deer in that 
region in less than five years. The situation is 
now nicely balanced. There are enough open 
places and enough preserves. - 

Frep LesitrE Purpy. 


A Boy’s Moose Hunt. 


GREENFIELD, Mass., Dec. 26.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: My father always goes hunting in the 
fall, and last season, 1908, he decided to go 
moose hunting in New Brunswick. I am thirteen 
years old, and I asked him to let me go with 
him. He said I might go if my uncle, who was 





MASTER SNOW’S TROPHY. 


also going, did not mind. Uncle did not object, 
so my father made arrangements with Charles 
Wright, of Three Brooks, Victoria county, New 
Brunswick, to take us into his hunting camp. 

We left home on a Monday for Reed’s Island, 
where we changed from train to wagon. We 
met Charley Wright and Adolf Giberson, who 
were to go in with us, and Adolf told us of his 
brother who had been with a party that had 
gone to Labrador to see the Grand Falls of the 
Hamilton River. We arrived at Reed’s Island 
at 10 o’clock P. M. and had supper. 

The next morning at 8 o’clock the team came 
up and we packed our things in the wagon and 
started on the tramp of twenty miles to camp. 
It was a beautiful day. The wagon was hauled 
by two fine strong horses, Layde and Clyde. I 
walked about three miles, and on the way fired 


at a big owl and missed him entirely to the up- 
roarious delight of the party. Not wishing to 
amuse them further, I decided to ride. I stayed 
with Jack, the teamster, till after we had passed 
the place where the Grand Trunk people are 
building a railroad line, which is about six miles 
from Reed’s Island. About.two miles from the 
railroad we stopped beside the Ovenrock to dine. 
I finished dinner first and prowled around the 
adjoining woods. I saw a partridge, and after 
firing four times at him, killed him. When we 
went on again I rode, as I was getting tired. 
After about three miles we came out on the 
barrens and began to see moose signs. The road > 
across the barrens was a good one and for about 
five miles all rode except Charley and Adolf. 
While crossing the barren we saw the moun- 
tain where the camp was, but were obliged to 
make a long detour, as a big swamp made a 
direct road impossible. From the barrens I 
walked to camp. Soon we came to Charley’s 
old camp, and only about fifteen minutes’ walk 
beyond came to the new camp. 

It is a fine camp and was only built that sum- 
mer. It has three rooms, a living room and 
sleeping rooms for both guides and sportsmen. 
I do not suppose there is a better camp any- 
where in that country. Here we found the cook, 
Herbert Camber, and Thomas Wright, Charley’s 
father, who was to be my guide. That night I 
ate my supper and went to bed, where I slept 
the sleep of the weary. My father went down 
to the ‘<adwater, but saw only an old cow moose 
about a mile away. Next morning my uncle 
went down and saw six moose, three of which 
were small bulls. Later I went down with Mr. 
Wright, who was seventy-four years old, and 
swamped a trail to the upper deadwater. I killed 
a partridge that day. That evening we went 
down, but did not see anything. 

The next morning the real hunting began. 
Getting up at 4 o’clock and going a mile and a 
half by lantern light over a trail with at least 
two hundred fallen trees in it is hard work for 
a boy, and before I got my moose I got so I 
knew every turn on that trail. Usually my 
father or my uncle had the canoe at the big 
deadwater and Mr. Wright and I hunted the 
little deadwater. 


After my uncle had hunted four days he got 
his moose and also a shot at a bear which he 
did not get. The moose head measured forty 
inches and had twenty-one points all told. It 
was a very even head. After this my uncle 
would not get up in the morning, but lay in bed 
and laughed at papa and me. One night Mr. 
Wright and I packed up our bedding and went 
over to Linsey Brook deadwater, where my uncle 
got his moose, to stay all night. We saw noth- 
ing except a few partridges. 

On the 24th Mr. Wright and myself went 
down to the canoe at the lower deadwater. We 
paddled down to the dam, but saw nothing, and 
then decided to go up the stream to the upper 
deadwater where were two cow moose, one of 
which jumped out the moment she saw us, while 
the other pretended she did not know we were 
there. After watching them for about three- 
quarters of an hour we went back to camp. 
The next day we went to the upper deadwater, 
and on calling, Mr. Wright heard an answer- 
ing grunt in the bushes, then we heard a moose 
going away for all he was worth, for he had 
smelt us. 
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One morning father took the lantern and went 
to Linsey Brook, while Mr. Wright and I ex- 
pected to stay at camp, but the cook produced 
a broken lantern which Mr. Wright and my 
uncle patched up with sticking plaster. We took 
the broken lantern and went down to the canoe. 
We were paddling slowly down the deadwater 
and were just getting ready to turn around and 
go back when in a small cove we saw a cow 
moose. Mr. Wright said, “Take off your gloves; 
there may be a bull in the woods.” I did as he 
told me and we paddled slowly toward the cow. 
In a moment she saw us and rushed into the 
woods like an express train. Just then I saw 
a pair of horns sticking up from behind an old 
stump. Drawing a bead on him I began say- 
ing, “Shall I shoot? Shall I shoot? Shall I 
shoot?” But as the horns were practically all 
we could see of him, Mr. Wright said, “Wait,” 
so we waited about five minutes before the 
moose decided to follow the cow, which had 
meanwhile returned and was running about try- 
ing to push him into the woods. As the bull 
turned, the guide said, “Give it to him,” and 
I fired. He started to run and I fired two more 
shots. The guide saw he would be out of sight 
in a moment, so he called like a cow, and that 
moose turned right around and came back. I 
fired again and this seemed to rattle him, as he 
ran away from us as fast as he could go, fol- 
lowing the water. I fired at him twice more, 
and as he went out of sight my guide said, “Give 
him another,” and I fired again. 

The last three cartridges I had to take from 
my pocket, as the gun was a .32 caliber carbine 
size and held only four cartridges. Jumping out 
of the canoe I ran up to the trail he had made 
and struck it just where he went out of sight. 
We followed it for about a couple of yards and 
saw a little blood, so Mr. Wright said we had 
better go back to camp and get Charicy and my 
father, which we did. I had fired about seven 
shots, but those at the camp did not hear them 
at all. 

In the afternoon father, Mr. Wright, Charley, 
the cook and myself came down. Charley went 
ahead on striking the trail, I came next and last 
my father. Mr. Wright and the cook stayed 
by the canoe. After going about four rods, 
Charley said, “There he is,’ and I looked and 
saw him lying dead. We skinned out the head 
and took some meat and the feet and returned 
to camp. The head measured fifty inches and 
had fifteen points in all. The web was about 
ten by twenty inches. I had hit the moose 
four times in the neck and once in the hind 
quarters. 

As the next day was Sunday my father did 
not hunt. On Monday he saw an old cow moose, 
but got nothing. The team came in that day 
and we went out on Tuesday. It rained all day, 
the first rain we had had in three weeks. 

The only reason my father did not get a head 
was because it was a bit too warm for the moose 
to come out. GALEN Snow. 


A PLEASING DESSERT 


always wins favor for the housekeeper. The 
many possibilities of Borden’s Peerless Brand 
Evaporated Milk (unsweetened) make it a boon 
to the woman who wishes to provide these 
delicacies for her family with convenience and 


economy. Dilute Peerless Milk to desired rich- 
nom and use same as fresh milk or cream. 
—Adv. 


Hungarian Partridges in Michigan. 


Tue following letter, written recently by W. 
B. Mershon, of Saginaw, Mich., to John R. Fan- 
ning, of Rochester, N. Y., gives interesting in- 
formation about the Hungarian partridge: 





I think the Hungarian partridge is the foreign 
bird that is going to be introduced in this coun- 
try. I do not care much for the pheasants; they 
are attractive, but not particularly sporty and 
are hard to raise. A few years ago I planted 
about eighty around here and they were all gone 
in two years. 

I got one hundred pairs of Hungarian par- 
tridges, imported through Wenz & Mackensen, 
Yardley, Pa. They arrived in December, I think 
in 1906. Sixteen of them were sent to Mr. 
Wallace at Bay Port, a place about thirty miles 
from here, where he has a farm and a wood 
lot, and it is a country where lots of beets for 
the sugar factories are raised. It is quite an 
open country, but there is sufficient woodland 
for cover. He took the box out one evening 
and built around it a pen of cornstalks and then 
stood a row of cornstalks so as to make a little 
lane fifteen or twenty feet long that led to a 
brush heap. He scattered plenty of food along 
this and opened the box at night, and the birds 
came out and lived there all winter. In the 
spring they began to spread, and he told me 
that during the season of 1907 he counted two 
or three flocks of twenty or thirty birds. He 
was quite confident they went into the winter 
of 1907, increased at least six fold, or there 
were one hundred or more birds. They worked 
back into the neighborhood of where they had 
wintered the year before; in fact, they are quite 
local in their habits. One bird had been shot 
and another had a leg shot off, and in the sum- 
mer of 1908 this one-legged hen raised sixteen 
chicks. 

A stretch of buckwheat, growing along a ditch 
for some considerable distance, was a great place 
for them. Mr. Wallace told me that during the 
fall of 1908 he could put up flocks of one hun- 
dred, and said he believed there were 600 to 
1,000 birds in that locality. 

Now, you see, they have passed through two 
winters and this is the third one, and in that 
time they have made this wonderful increase. 
Their habits are a good deal like the quail. They 
do not frequent the beet sugar fields as much 
as we expected them to, but are great lovers 
of cornfields and are quite an open country bird. 

The two pairs I sent to Merrill were wintered 
in confinement and turned out in the spring of 
1907, and a brood was noticed of nineteen birds 
that grew to maturity as seventeen. I have 
heard of two large coveys having been seen 
there during the fall of 1908. 

A crate of eighteen was sent to the Cornwell 
farm in Clare county, sixty miles west of here, 
where the country is-not so largely settled, and 
there are a good many pot-hunters and lots of 
vermin. They were liberated in the spring of 
1907, and in the fall of 1908 I had reported to 
me by a reliable party a bunch of nearly fifty 
and another of thirty. 

I sent ten to Freeland, Mich. These were 
wintered in a coop made of cornstalks and the 
green boughs of pines. The object was to make 
a protection so the birds, if frightened and fly- 
ing up would not injure themselves by striking 


their heads against a hard substance, and they 
like to hide among the evergreens. They win- 
tered well, were turned out, and I never have 
heard anything more of them. Whether they 
thrived or have been exterminated the Lord 
only knows, but this is the way to protect them 
during the winter. They want plenty of water 
and will eat apples, lettuce, cabbage, buckwheat, 
wheat and corn. Scraps from the table they 
seem to like to pick at. They soon become tame 
in confinement and when liberated they should 
be put out in bunches of three or four or six 
because it is hard to distinguish the male from 
the females unless the birds are very old, so 
it is better to have enough of them put out in 
a locality so there will be pairs if something 
happens to one or two of them. 

In two instances, where I sent but two birds, 
something happened to them during the winter, 
so you have got to be sure that whoever keeps 
them during the winter is sufficiently interested 
to take good care of them. Other birds, a year 
after distributing, I have heard nothing about, 
and the parties were not sufficiently interested, 
I take it, to keep track of them, but there 
is enough to show they, are a_ success 
and are going to make good birds for our 
country after the covers are cut off so much 
we cannot expect the ruffed grouse to longer 
thrive. A good many people talk of restock- 
ing with ruffed grouse. That is all right where 
the covers are not going to be destroyed, but 
the trouble with the ruffed grouse here in Michi- 
gan is that its home places have been cut off 
to a large extent, narrowing the hunting ground 
so that the sportsmen, market hunters, hawks, 
weasels, etc., have concentrated their efforts 
upon them in the restricted locality and there 
is the end of them. Quail with us build them- 
selves up naturally about once in three or four 
years, and then a hard winter comes along and 
they pretty nearly all disappear. 





About Trapping. 


Oxrorp, Conn., Dec. 10—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I want to do a little trapping this 
winter, but have got to learn it all from the 
beginning, for I know nothing about the work. 

Can you tell me how to learn something about 
traps, how to use them, baits and something 
about how to skin the animals that I may catch? 
Any information that you can give me will be 
gladly received. INQUIRER. 

[The art of trapping is not one that can be 
taught offhand, though many facts may be 
learned from the books. After you have read 
everything that you can get hold of on the sub- 
ject, however, you will find that to put your 
theory into practice requires time and patience. 
There are two excellent bocks on trapping; one 
of them, Gibson’s “Camp Life and the Tricks 
of Trapping,’ which has many figures of traps 
and the animals that are caught in traps; the 
other, Newhouse’s “Trapper’s Guide,” the pro- 
duction of an old trapper of great experience. 
The price of each is one dollar. 

Nowadays trapping is done chiefly with steel 
traps, which are inexpensive and durable. In 
old times the dead fall was the common trap 
for many animals.—Eprtor.] 





The Forest AND STREAM may be obtained from 
any newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to 
supply you regularly. 
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The Reporter Dog. 


Continued from page 1019. 


By nature, dogs prefer to hunt in packs. With 
a reasonable amount of experience they become 
accomplished team workers. Each one not only 
knows how to exercise his aggressive forces as 
an individual, but he also learns how to co- 
ordinate, to the best advantage, his efforts with 
those of his fellows. Thus each, in his special 
way, insures the greatest success in securing the 
prey with a minimum of individual risk and 
effort. 

The methods of a brace of greyhounds, for 
instance, serve well to illustrate the advantages 
of team work. When a brace has worked to- 
gether a few times in the pursuit of prey, each 
hound learns to “run cunning”; that is, one 
takes up the running at his highest speed to 
force the pursued animal to a turn, whereupon 
the other hound, running more at ease a few 
yards behind, dashes at his topmost speed across 
the angle made by the change of course and 
takes up the running. Then his mate in turn 
loafs a few yards in the rear. Thus they alter- 
nate in their fierce dashes till their prey is caught 
or escapes. 

This act of intelligence on the part of the 
greyhound disqualifies him for coursing, as, in 
competition, each hound must run independently 
of his competitor. Hence, brains in the grey- 
hound are a handicap in competition, though in- 
dispensable to success in wild life. 

It will be noted that each hound running cun- 
ning, takes a distinctly specialized part, involv- 
ing complicated mental processes and varied 
physical effort, but all co-ordinating admirably 
in furtherance of the common result. They com- 
prehend each other’s purposes. 

In fighting their prey, the same masterful ob- 
servance of means to ends obtains among ex- 
perienced dogs. For instance, one will engage 
the victim in front while a second one ham- 
strings it or tears open the flank, if the animal 
is large; if small, one will throw it off its feet, 
while the other closes on it and kills instantly. 

In particular, country dogs are notorious for 
their self-hunting proclivities. When they de- 
sire a hunt together, they communicate their 
purposes with ease and precision. One will call 
at the home of another, extend in doggy lan- 
guage an invitation to go hunting, and forth- 
with they gallop merrily away to be gone all day 
or several days, according to their powers of 
endurance or the available food supply obtain- 
able in their vagrant wanderings. Let us as- 
sume that they find a rabbit in a brush pile. 
They then display masterful strategy. One 
forces himself into the pile on one side, while 
the other guards the opposite side, eager, alert, 
ready to spring instantly to right or left, the 
moment that the rabbit breaks cover to flee. 
Whether it be rabbit, woodchuck or other prey, 
in brush pile, stone heap or wall, there is a dog 
always on opposite sides, insuring a complete 
blockade, and so displaying intelligent team 
work. They have learned the lesson that, when 
both dogs are together on one side of the refuge, 
the prey has a free field for escape on the other 
side. 

Foxhounds frequently exhibit in a high degree 
the finesse of team work. They recognize the 
voices of their pack members, know from ex- 
perience whether the cry is from a reliable or 


unreliable hound, comprehend the significance of 
the different notes, and act promptly and intel- 
ligently according to circumstances. Hounds of 
special intelligence and initiative, after learning 
the runway of a fox from repeated experiences, 
leave the pack, cut across to some intercepting 
point, and await the foxe’s coming as the rest 
of the pack drives him on. There are hounds 
which are notoriously certain to be in at the 
death, though not seen much with the pack in 
the main chase. This comprehension of special 
effort, to accomplish a remote consequence for 
the general good, is but a different manifesta- 
tion of the intelligence exercised by the reporter 
dog. 

As illustrative of the dog’s predilection for 
team work, an instance, described in Col. Hutch- 
inson’s English work on dog training, is pre- 
sented as follows: “Lord A’s head gamekeeper 
was singularly aided—he possessed a four-legged 
whipper-in. * * * The keeper brought into the 
field a brace of powerful retrievers and a team 
of spaniels, among which were two that had 
never been shot over. On the first pheasant 
being killed, all the old spaniels dropped to shot, 
but one of the young ones rushed forward and 
mouthed the bird. The person who had fired 
ran on to save the bird, but the keeper called 
aloud and requested him not to move. The man 
then made a signal to one of the retrievers to 
go. He did so instantly, but instead of meddling 
with the bird, he seized the spaniel, lifted him 
up and shook him well. The moment that the 
pup could escape, he came howling to the heels 
of the keeper and lay down among his com- 
panions. The keeper then confessed that a 
couple of the spaniels had never been shot to— 
but he confidently assured the sportsmen they 
would see before the day was over that the 
pups behaved fully as steadily as the old dogs, 
and explained to the party how the retriever 
did all the disagreeable work, and indeed nearly 
relieved him of every trouble in breaking in 
the youngsters. On the next few shots this 
novel schoolmaster was again deputed to show 
his pupils that he would not allow his special 
duties as a retriever to be interfered with. Both 
the young dogs, having thus been well chastised, 
became more careful—made only partial rushes 
to the front, when a recollection of their punish- 
ment and a dread of their four-footed tutor 
brought them slinking back to their older com- 
panions. As the keeper had averred, they soon 
learned their lesson completely—gave up all 
thought of chasing after shot, and quietly 
crouched down with the other dogs.” 

It should be borne in mind that the dog’s idea 
of sport refers directly to the material results, 
which in turn refer directly to his appetite. He 
loves the sport with all his heart, but also he 
loves it much more with all his digestive tract. 
Refinements of methods are naught to him. Re- 
sults are everything. Therefore, when a re- 
porting dog informs his master that birds are 
found, his purpose is not that his master may 
have personal enjoyment. His master is recog- 
nized as a leader of the pack, and therefore a 
factor in achieving success. The results are 
always the consideration. 

When the dog hunts in the company of man, 
his natural methods are not changed. They may 
be restricted or repressed accordingly as they 
best serve the purposes of man. In so far, then, 
as the trained dog is permitted to hunt at all, 


his methods are his own. When he has an 
opportunity to self hunt, he reverts to his own 
unrestrained methods. When he hunts for man, 
he considers him one of the pack, a dominant, 
forceful, unpleasant member perhaps, yet one 
who must be considered. 

Taking a pointer or setter as an example, he 
is restricted to an exceedingly limited partici- 
pation as compared to that which he enjoys in 
a state of freedom. He may search as diligently, 
find as skillfully, and point as accurately and 
staunchly as may be, but further than that he 
may not go. The actual capture, the fruit of 
his efforts, is reserved for the pleasure of his 
master. Nevertheless, even within this restricted 
scope, he has some opportunities to exercise his 
proclivity for team work. This is exhibited 
when he endeavors to co-operate intelligently 
with the efforts of the shooter. There are many 
recurrent situations in which this purpose is 
manifested. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





Hunting in California. 


SAN Francisco, Cal., Dec. 24—Editor Forest 
and Stream: The flight of canvasback ducks 
from the Klamath Lake and other northern re- 
gions to the grounds frequented by local sports- 
men has at last commenced. About a week ago 
the ducks began to arrive at the upper end of 
San Pablo Bay and were also reported to be 
numerous in the Sacramento Valley. Now the 
birds are scattered all along the marshes around 
the bay and the increased attention that is being 
given the sport is very noticeable. Stormy 
weather ruled here about the commencement of 
the month, but this has been followed by cool, 
clear weather that adds zest to hunting. The 
result of the stormy weather was to drive the 
ducks inland and until the arrival of the can- 
vasbacks, the local sportsmen have had but little 
success without making a journey to Los Banos, 
Newman, Gustine or other points in the San 
Joaquin Valley. The storm has badly scattered 
the birds, but as there was not rain enough to 
form new ponds in either the Sacramento or 
San Joaquin Valley regions, it is expected that 
they will soon be wending their way back to 
the bay shores. Duck shooting has not been 
furnishing all of the sport in the vicinity of Los 
Banos of late, there being several good bags 
of snipe killed. , 

Quail shooting in Monterey county has been 
excellent after the recent rain, the ground being 
in splendid condition for the dogs to work to 
advantage. In addition to the results attained 
on the Empire Club grounds, many unattached 
hunters secured limit bags. Around the bay, 
quail shooting is now indifferent, except in in- 
stances where shooters are allowed to hunt in 
vineyards and other inclosed places. This sport 
has been very poor so far this season in Sonoma 
and Marin counties, although birds seemed to 
be plentiful earlier in the season. It was thought 
that when cool weather commenced after the 
first rain that the birds would be easier to find, 
but somehow the game seems to have eluded the 
hunters thus far. A. PB. 


All the game laws of the United States and 
Canada, revised to date and now in force, are 
given in the Game Laws in Brief. See adv. 
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Teaching Buster How to Rest.—lll. 


We had not traveled many rods through the 
forest ere I discovered that the names of trees 
and shrubs were as a dead language to my 
patient and companion; he could not tell an 
oak from a chestnut, save that one looked un- 
like the other, but of the name of either he was 
in dense ignorance. I gave him a practical 
lesson in arborculture, which so absorbed his 
attention and interest that we were upward of 
two hours traversing a distance not exceeding 
eighty rods. 

“I didn’t suppose there were so many differ- 
ent kinds of trees in the world,” was Buster's 
comment, as we finally emerged from the tim- 
ber and stood on the edge of a broad expanse 
of pasture, comprising the great plateau at the 
summit of Woodruff Hill. “Where did you ac- 
quire such a thorough knowledge of these sub- 
jects?” 

I told him that I was born and brought up in 
the country and simply picked up that which 
every country boy comes to know as a matter 
of course. A large herd of cattle were feeding 
in the out field and I asked Buster what, if 
anything, he noticed about them that was 
peculiar. He regarded the herd intently for a 
while, then said: 

“The only thing in particular that I observe 
is that the cattle are all feeding in one direc- 
tion, that their heads point the same way.” I 
congratulated him upon his powers of observa- 
tion and asked why this was so. 

He disclaimed the ability to explain and 
came back at me with the same question. I 
told him it was heredity; that it had been trans- 
mitted through successive bovine generations 
down from the time when they roamed, wild 
and free, over their native plains. Then they 
were on the constant lookout for wolves, 
panthers, mountain lions and the like, and were 
compelled to be on the alert for a momentary 
attack. “Take another good look and see if 
you can detect any additional peculiarities,” I 
said. 

Thus admonished, he studied the herd for a 
while, finally remarking that he saw nothing 
further, “unless it was that one animal, larger 
and apparently stronger than the others, always 
seemed to take the lead.” 

“Just watch the leader for a few minutes.” 

“T notice that every few seconds he raises his 
head and takes a good look around, while the 
others keep on grazing; is there anything sig- 
nificant in that?” and Buster’s eyes shone with 
the interest he was evincing in this new theme. 

“There is just this significance; that, as the 
leader, he is responsible for the safety of the 
entire herd. If, through any negligence on 
his part, harm should befall the herd he would 
withdraw from his position of his own accord, 
and thenceforth he would be the most incon- 
spicuous member of the herd, despised and in- 
sulted by every other creature. He gets his 
position through his personal prowess, being 
obliged to ‘lick’ every other animal in the 
bunch ere he can obtain recognition. Suppose 
the owner of these cattle should introduce a 
new or a strange animal to this herd; he would 
have to try conclusions with the leader, and he 
would have a hard tussle, too, judging from the 
appearance of that old bull.” 

As though ocular demonstration of my state- 


ments had been planned, and before Buster 
could voice the astonishment visible in his eyes, 
two men appeared at the bar-way leading to 
the field and drove a large bull that they had 
been leading into the pasture. The newcomer 
sniffed the air for a moment, then walked in 
a most deliberate manner toward the cattle. 
The doughty old leader had caught sight of the 
intruder the instant he set foot into the in- 
closure, and he gave expressive vent to his 
sentiments through the medium of a deep bel- 
low, emphasizing the same by pawing up a 
quantity of dirt which he threw over his back. 
Then he stalked slowly and majestically out from 
the herd to meet his tacitly admitted antagonist. 
With lowered heads, emitting deep bellows 
from time to time, the two animals approached 
each other, while the herd huddled closely to- 
gether, in fearful apprehension of the inevitable 
conflict. 

When, perhaps, a rod apart the big brutes 
halted, shook their heads, threw dirt over them- 
selves, then as by mutual consent, they pitched 
in simultaneously. From our point of observa- 
tion all that was visible was a conglomeration 
of broad backs, horns and stiff standing tails, 
twisting, turning and winding in a seemingly 
interminable tangle. We could hear the clash 
and shock of battle while over all rolled a cloud 
of dust mingled with hair. Several tense, ap- 
prehensive minutes rolled by when, suddenly, 
from out of the tangle emerged the erstwhile 
leader of the flock. The dignity and prowess 
of his approach was lacking; with -depressed 
head and lopping tail he trotted away to the 
outskirts of the field, while the new leader, 
born in that strenuous interim, strutted forth 
in all a conqueror’s hardly-earned pride, and 
took his position at the head of the waiting 
group, whereupon all went to grazing as if 
nothing unusual had occurred. 

“I am sorry for that poor fellow,” said 
Buster, indicating the deposed boss, who now 
stood licking off the gore and dirt of battle at 
the further side of the field. ‘We often see its 
counterpart in human life.” 

As we strolled down the old military road, 
the line of traffic in Revolutionary days between 
Lake Erie and the seaboard, which traversed 
the spine of the hill longitudinally, Buster had 
seasons of ruminating, broken when he made 
some comment upon the object lessons of the 
day, happily demonstrating to me the success- 
ful operation of my plan of treatment. 

“T had always regarded the country as in- 
sufferably dull and uninteresting,” he finally re- 
marked, as we halted for a short rest on the 
outer fringe of the Towantic Forest. “But do 
you know that I’ve found more food for thought 
since I crawled out of bed this morning than 
I would find in the city in a month’s time?” 

“Nature gives more lessons than one can 
commit in a lifetime,” I responded, at the same 
time calling my companion’s attention to a 
fierce conflict that’ was being waged between 
two gray squirrels in the branches of a neigh- 
boring oak. After a series of sharp onslaughts, 
the combatants fell to the ground and continued 
the struggle in the open in plain view. Pres- 


ently the victor, having suffered no apparent 
injury himself, ran up the tree to a lower limb, 
where he sat and chattered triumphantly, while 
his victim made off in evident pain. 


(Continued on page 36.) 
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Association of New Jersey Sportsmen. 


THE annual meeting of the Association of New 
Jersey Sportsmen was held at Trenton, N. J., 
on the evening of Dec. 22. There was a large 
attendance of enthusiastic members at the meet- 
ing and the dinner which followed. 

Several men prominent in science and in game 
protection, as well as in the field of sport, were 
present, among whom were Dr. A. K. Fisher, 
of the Biological Survey, of Washington, D. C.; 
Wm. Dutcher, President of the National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies; Col. Austen Col- 


gate and Prof. Alexander Hamilton Phillips, 
of Princeton. These gentlemen spoke on the 
various special subjects on which they are 
authority. 


Prof. Phillips gave some very good reasons 
for and startling figures as to the diminishing 
numbers of game birds, and some helpful sug- 
gestions as to how the game could be preserved. 
He also brought clearly to the attention of the 
sportsmen present the fact that at one time the 
prairie chicken was indigenous to New Jersey, 
and he felt that it could be again introduced and 
successfully propagated and ought to do better 
than foreign birds. 

Mr. Dutcher as always was eloquent, and his 
startling figures as to the number of quail 
illegally sold in New York city sent the mem- 
bers home thinking., 

Dr. Fisher gave a startling illustration of the 
rapid decline in the number of wild ducks that 
we now have as compared with a few years ago 
by producing records of one of the best known 
clubs on Chesapeake Bay, where, in 1881, in the 
month of November, there were killed plus 
twenty-nine hundred ducks; in 1907, less than 
three hundred, and for these two seasons about 
the same proportion. Not that there were less 
guns or gunners now, but less ducks to shoot. 
The intervening years showed a gradual decline. 
From these figures it is fair to assume that we 
have about one-fifth as many wild ducks now as 
we had thirty years ago. He named also six 
species of migratory food birds breeding in New 
Jersey, and expressed the opinion that with a 
close season in spring a good supply of home- 
raised birds would be assured. He pointed out 
also the desirability of State game preserves, 
refuges or sanctuaries such as are now being 
considered all over the country. He expressed 
serious objections to the present New Jersey 
game law, which- divides the State of New 
Jersey into two shooting districts, declaring that 
the differences in climate between north and 
south New Jersey are not great enough to war- 
rant such a division. He pointed out that Texas 
has a single law and intimated that if one law 
was enough for Texas with its great north and 
south extent of territory, one should be enough 
for New Jersey as well. He might have added, 
but did not, that the New Jersey division is a 
survival of the old feeling that each village, 
town or country should have such a law as hap- 
pens to suit its local population without regard 
to the remainder of the State. This feeling, 
however, is passing away in the south and will 
ultimately disappear. 

Col. Colgate referred to the difficulty of secur- 
ing proper game legislation. Laws seem to be 
made in order that shooters may have more 
opportunity to shoot rather than for the pro- 
tection of birds, The sentiment which governs 
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now must be overcome before proper game laws 
can be enacted. Col. Colgate also spoke against 
the division of the State into two districts. 
While he approved the effort to stop all spring 
and summer shooting, he did not believe that 
the people were ready for it. 

The executive committee reporting to the asso- 
ciation recommended a close season between Jan, 
1 and Aug. 1 and gave reasons for its report. 
It recommended also a resident license fee of 
$1, except to landowners and their sons shoot- 
ing upon their own land. 

The election of officers held during the even- 
ing resulted in the choice of George Batten, of 
Montclair, as President, and Edward Winslow, 
also of Montclair, as Secretary and Treasurer. 





Middlesex County Game and Fish. 


Mippitetown, Conn., Dec. 20.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: By invitation of a few of the 
sportsmen in Middlesex county, Conn., all shoot- 
ers and fishermen or anyone interested in our 
game and fish were requested to attend an in- 
formal meeting held on the evening of Dec. 10 
in the Chafee Hotel parlors through courtesy of 
the proprietor, Councilman C. A. Chafee. 

At the meeting twenty gentlemen from dif- 
ferent sections of the county were present and 
discussed plans for forming a county game pro- 
tective association, suggesting also the desir- 
ability of like action in other counties of: the 
State. Messrs. W. B. Beecher, E. N. Hubbard 
and A. M. Bidwell, Jr., all of Middletown, were 
named as a committee on a constitution and by- 
laws and instructed to report at the next meet- 
ing. 

On the evening of Dec. 17 a second meet- 
ing was held for the purpose of organizing a 
game and fish protective association, members 
to be residents of this county. Ex-Mayor W. 
C. Fisher was called upon to act as chairman 
and Mr. Arthur McDowell as secretary. The 
report of committee on constitution and by-laws 
was called for and the new club was organized 
under the name, Middlesex County Game and 
Fish Association. The following named officers 
had been elected for the ensuing year: W. B. 
Beecher, President; Joseph Deming, Portland; 
John Hutchins, Middletown; Nathan Wright, 
Essex, and Albert Coe, Middlefield, Vice-Presi- 
dents; Arthur McDowell, Secretary, and Charles 
A. Chafee, Treasurer. Dues were filed at one 
dollar per year, payable in advance, and time 
of meetings will be the third Thursday of each 
month, the annual meeting on third Thursday 
in December. 

It is purposed to enlist in the organization 
sportsmen in all towns in Middlesex county, each 
town to be represented by a vice-president as 
has already been done in Portland, Middletown, 
Essex and Middlefield, the towns represented 
at the meeting. Each county club is ultimately 
to be associated with all the other county clubs 
in the State organization. The Middlesex Asso- 
ciation will assist in the detection and prosecu- 
tion of all violators of game and fish laws and 
is especially anxious to put an end to the snar- 
ing of birds. They favor protection of exist- 
ing stock rather than importation of foreign 
species. The work is to be done in the way of 
protecting fish in county ponds and streams, par- 
ticularly in Little River and Wright’s Pond. 

Gone By SHooter. 


Boston Sportsman’s Show. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 29.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The opening of the Boston Sports- 
man’s Show on Thursday evening last proved 
a sufficient attraction to draw a large crowd 
from Christmas eve observances and, what is 
more important, the exhibition was of a quality 
to repay every one interested in the wild things 
of forest and stream. 

This year’s exhibition is the third held under 
the auspices of the New England Forest, Fish 
and Game Association, and that the Boston 
Sportsman’s Show has come to be recognized 
as a New England institution was evident from 
the size and quality of the first-night crowd and 
those of the nights which have followed. It 
was an occasion when sportsmen and outers find 
in the scent of balsam, spruce and fir and the 
greenery suggestive of the real woods an incen- 
tive to get together and talk over the rare days 
with rod or ‘gun and recall the still rarer days 
that enlivened the camp-fire circle by lake or 
trail. 


The management has spared no effort to make 
the show both a spectacular and commercial suc- 
cess, and Manager Follett and his aids, with the 
effective backing of the association, appear to 
have accomplished both ends. Something new 
has been attempted in the way of decoration, 
although the woodland effect has been carefully 
studied, and Mechanics Hall has been wonder- 
fully transformed with greenery. 

Governor Guild and a large company of Bos- 
ton notables had an informal view of the ex- 
hibits on Thursday afternoon, and at seven the 
exhibition was in full swing, to be continued for 
ten days. 


The center of the main exhibition hall has 
been given up to the larger animals, and the 
arrangements have been made unusually com- 
plete koth for exhibition purposes and for the 
comfort of the animals. The game displayed 
se@hs more complete than in the two previous 
Boston shows. The Austin Corbin preserves 
have been drawn on for some choice specimens 
which attract attention. The buffalo from this 
preserve attract attention and the huge German 
wild boar from the same preserve is scarcely 
less notable. Three handsome yearling moose, 
two specimens of each variety of American deer, 
black bear, lynx, raccoons, foxes, two splendid 
specimens of the black fox and two silver gray 
foxes make up the major portion of the wild 
animal exhibit. 


Especially varied and interesting is the exhibit 
of upland birds and waterfowl. Seldom has a 
collection of ‘upland game birds comprising finer 
specimens been brought together. English and 
Mongolian pheasants, brought from some of the 
large Western hatcheries, are shown side by side 
with golden pheasants. Ruffed grouse and quail 
are also shown in satisfactory numbers. The 
waterfowl exhibition is most complete and is 
made the more interesting and satisfactory by 
the exceptional facilities afforded by the splendid 
miniature lake for observing the habits and be- 
havior of the different species. Practically every 
eastern variety of duck and goose is represented, 
including a number of the rarer species. 

Although hardly equalling the live game ex- 
hibits in interest, the collections of mounted 
birds and animals and heads, both private and 


commercial, are interesting. This is particularly 
true of the feathered exhibit, comprising game 
birds, song birds, eagles, hawks, waders, in an 
almost endless variety. Although no particu- 
larly notable trophies are displayed, taken as a 
whole, the collection of mounted heads is more 
than creditable. 

Anglers from all parts of New England will 
be present in force during the ten days of the 
show as spectators or participants in the casting 
tournament. Events are scheduled for each day 
of the show. The opening days have been given 
up to the novice events, the more important 
events being reserved for the closing days of 
the tournament. 

A well balanced programme of aquatic events 
has been arranged for each day, including races 
in ten classes, fancy diving, high diving and 
water tournaments. As usual, this is one of 
the most attractive features of the exhibition. 

For sportsmen perhaps the most attractive 
place is the basement where the tournament of 
the New England Military Rifle Association is 
being shot off. Targets are set up at 25 yards 
and the competitions include pistol, rifle and re- 
volver shooting. Twenty-two caliber arms are 
prescribed for the rifle events, but pistol and re- 
volver shooters are at liberty to select their own 
caliber. 

Fully as important to the average sportsman 
as the exhibits of a general character is the 
opportunity these big shows afford to get a line 
on the latest things which the manufacturers of 
guns, ammunition, rods and tackle, camp equip- 
ment and more personal things have to offer. 

While strictly and most fortunately the cen- 
tral idea of a show for sportsmen has been ad- 
hered to, the commercial exhibits form an in- 
teresting portion of the show and the display of 
things that appeal to the outdoor man is varied 
and interesting enough to form an exhibit by 
itself. CC: .% 





Michigan Quail. 

AprIAN, Mich., Dec. 20—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Quail shooting for the season just 
closed has been the worst ever known in south- 
ern Michigan. I was out about every day and 
found but ten coveys during the entire six weeks. 
My bag for the season was only twenty-nine 
birds. 

Fortunately there was an unusual flight of wood- 
cock and we killed more than have been seen in 
the last ten years. Of these I killed forty-six, 
picking them up a bird or two at a time. Six 
in one day was my best bag, although I heard 
of one man killing seventeen woodcock in one 
day. They are never plentiful and we feel re- 
paid with two or three birds. We attributed the 
abundance of cock to the forest fires in the 
North. Their ordinary feeding grounds being 
burnt, the birds came further South and stayed 
with us as late as Thanksgiving. They were 
large and fat, the hens weighing seven or eight 
ounces. 

The scarcity of quail made the shooting ex- 
tremely hard and tedious. I scoured the country 
with a motor car with uniform lack of success. 
In this way we covered a lot of ground. 

LEONARD FINLETTER. 





All the fish laws of the United States and 
Canada, revised to date and now in force. are 
given in the Game Laws in Brief. See adv, 











A Brown Trout of the Brodhead. 


JUNE 3, 1905, was a warm, sunny day on the 
upper waters of the Brodhead, and 9 A. M. 
found me dredging the deep pools and heavy 
rifts of this most beautiful of streams‘with the 
festive garden hackle, for this was a year before 
I became a fly-fisherman; the following sum- 
mer’s experience convincing me that, properly 
used, the fly is as effective in the hands of one 
who knows the stream to be fished as the worm, 
and much more deadly on low, clear water. 

I do not mean by this that I am averse to the 
use of bait when the water is in such condition 
that the fly is useless—high and muddy; nor do 
I wish to have it inferred that because I occas- 
ionally resort to the worm, I am one who must 
get the fish one way or another. On my last 
fishing trip we used only a fly and kept less 
than five fish a day per rod, returning many to 
the water that most anglers would have kept, 
numbers over ten inches, and I well remember 
one—which, I believe, rose again to my fly the 
next day—of twelve or thirteen inches, being 
carefully taken from the net with wet hands 
and laid back in the stream. I find that those 
who cry the loudest against the worm are those 
who know but little of its skillful use. One 
may be a bait-fisherman and still not a fish hog, 
and one may use only the fly and be a hog; 
withal it depends upon the man, 

To return to the Brodhead. I was using bait 
—worms, in fact—and it being my first day, I 
enjoyed the morning immensely, though I kept 
but four trout, about ten inches each, and all 
brownies. One o'clock found me in the vicinity 
of the farmhouse where we were stopping—for 
I had gone up-stream in the morning—and I 
turned aside to have lunch with my family and 
rest awhile before tackling the stream below. 

About 3 P. M. I again poked my six feet of 
fine gut leader and juicy worm into the most 
likely places and used all the skill at my com- 
mand to hook a big one, but up to 4:30, when 
I reached what is called the Natural Dam, I 
had taken but two more trout, a native and an- 
other brown. 

This so-called Natural Dam is a freak of 
nature; a shelf of rock reaching across the 
stream over which the water pours as smoothly 
as over an artificial dam, hence the name; and 
what a pool below! At least a hundred feet 
wide by seventy or eighty feet long, the water 
leaving at the righthand side, producing a great 
whirlpool at the left, round which the water 
turns with slow but endless motion, collecting 
sticks and bits of flotsam like a floating island 
in the center, the bottom dropping abruptly into 
the green depths under the rocky wall of the 
dam. 

Here, where the flat rock on top made it easy 
to wade to the very edge of the fall, I rested 
and decided to fish until supper time. I noticed 
a school of suckers lying close to the rocks on 
the left, within an inch or two of the surface, 
but where the water was at least ten feet deep. 
This was something I had never seen before, 





and I remember speculating as to its meaning. 
I have seen the same thing in another stream 
since, and am convinced that in both cases it 
was caused by big brown trout feeding in the 
pool and driving the suckers from their usual 
haunts. The suckers, in the latter case, lay with 
their backs awash. 

I fished for perhaps five minutes and caught 
a brownie of about twelve inches, which looked 
better than the ones already landed, and I felt 
sufficiently encouraged to say to myself that per- 
haps the next one would be still bigger—little 
did I dream how much bigger. In my tackle 
box I can show you to-day the leader and hook 
and dried worm attached, with which my next 
cast was made. 

Over to the right and across the face of the 
dam went the bait with a switch cast, and landed 
right in the boiling white water where a little 
gully in the rock rim permitted a deeper flow 
of water to descend from the stream above. 
Hardly had it disappeared from sight when I 
felt it stop and catch in some projecting rock 
(as I thought), for I raised my rod and pulled 
steadily, and apparently the hook was fast to 
the solid rock. Disgusted, I was about to wade 
across the lip of the dam to free my bait, if 
possible, from the other side, when, to my 
amazement, that solid rock began to move. 
Slowly and majestically at first, and then with 
little fierce jerks, it moved right in under the 
falls, and then I learned something that I did 
not know before, namely, that way beneath: the 
surface of the pool, the solid rock wall of the 
dam was hollowed out in a cave that stretched 


across the stream and under the rocks on either 
side. 


My fish—for by that time I had come to life 
again—moved into this cave, and I could feel 
the leader scrape and catch on the rocky roof 
as it led upward to my perch on top. Knowing 
that I must do something instantly or my leader 
would be cut, I waded to the left and clambered 
down over the boulders to a flat rock almost 
on a level with the pool below, and then began 
the fight. Upon reaching the rock on which I 
stood, the fish dashed across the stream like 
a race horse and then began again the rubbing 
against the rock. This time he scraped his nose, 
but not the leader, and this he repeated many 
times, as if he had been hooked before, and as 
often freed himself in the same manner. It 
occurred to me that I might pull him out of 
that white water and see how he looked, but 
what manner of fish was this that I could not 
budge nor even worry into an extra spurt of 
speed, for when He came toward me, rubbing 
his nose against the rock, I could not even hurry 
him by pulling. 

To say that I was excited does not express 
it at all. I had buck fever worse than I ever 
had in shooting deer; my knees began to tremble 
and my right hand shook so that I had to sup- 
port the rod with my left also, and just then 
he came out from under the rock and shot 
across the pool in full view and I had a fresh 
attack. He was the largest trout I had ever 


seen, to say nothing of being hooked up to, and 
he was playing me; I was not playing him. That 
trout could at any time have run out of the 
pool and down stream to freedom, for I could 
not follow fast and could do nothing to stop 
him. I dared not use the reel, but stripped the 
line and let it lay in coils at my feet, taking in 
the slack as he came toward me and burning 
my fingers when he darted away. . 

Now, I had heard tales of big trout and knew 
that the biggest ones usually got away, but this 
was my first experience with anything of un- 
usual size, and perhaps never would occur again, 
and I determined if possible not to look back 
upon this fish as a mere dream and a beautiful 
vision of the past, but to make it a reality that 
others would not smile incredulously about when 
I told the story. 

All sorts of imaginary endings to this fight 
surged up in my mind and I remember wonder- 
ing vaguely at what moment the leader would 
part and the fish go gladly back to his cavern 
under the dam; and again, wishing that I had 
someone with me to witness the size of the fish 
as he appeared in the water in case he got away. 
But finally these thoughts were forgotten in the 
interest I felt on his showing the first sign 
of weakness, when the steady strain began to 
be a decided burden to-him in his rushes across 
the pool; and finally when he gave up in the 
middle of a run and permitted me to lead him 
toward me, I began to lay plans for netting him. 

The rock on which I stood was not more than 
six inches above the water, but the water was 
a good ten feet deep. I unhooked my net and 
knelt down, drawing the fish toward me, and 
then it came to me that this was the way fish 
were lost, trying to net them in a poor place, and 
before they were really tired enough. I put my 
net back and played him a little longer, then 
crept slowly along a slanting rock where I had 
to hold on to the bushes with the left hand and 
manage the rod with the right, until finally I 
could reach bottom with my feet and wade to 
a sandy bar which stretched out from the lower 
edge of the pool. Here I towed the fish around 
until I was sure he would not balk at the net 
and then slackened line and slid the net over 
his head. 


In a second I was up the bank and the trout 
had smashed the net and lay gasping behind a 
rock. I did not want him to spoil his skin, how- 
ever, so finished him by sticking my fish knife 
into his brain. Then I sat down to recover my 
breath and admire the fish and to nurse my ach- 
ing wrist. Looking at my watch I found that 
it had taken almost an hour to land him, and 
slowly, as I thought of my return to the house, 
I could feel that smile spreading on my face— 
“the smile that won’t come off’ when you catch 
a big one. 

It proved to be a male brown trout with a 
great hook on his lower jaw like that of a sal- 
mon, and upon examination I found his stomach 
absolutely empty with the exception of a slight 
trace of a yellowish liquid. Other fish as large 
have been taken in this stream, but at night. 
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This is the largest fish that I know of being 
taken in the stream before dark, and the sun 
on this occasion shone right into the pool. 

We kept him on ice for six days, while farmer 
“Bill” spread the news of the catch among his 
neighbors that they might see the fish for them- 
selves if they would, and one old lady, who 
boarded fishermen in season, I shall not forget, 
brought her own tape measure, not trusting the 
story of his reported length. Then we skinned 
and ate him, finding the meat, much to our 
surprise, most delicate, of delicious flavor and 
a deep salmon pink. 

After losing about an ounce of blood from my 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Important to Every Angler. 


BozEMAN, Mont., Dec. 23.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: At the meeting of the American Fish- 
eries Society, Sept. 21, last, I offered the follow- 
ing resolution, which was unanimously adopted 
and a committee appointed to have the memorial 
presented to Congress: 

Whereas, In the irrigating canals already constructed 
by the United States Government in the Western States 
there is no provision made for the preservation and 
protection of fish, either by screening the canals and 
ditches, or by the erection of fishways in the dams con- 
nected therewith; and 

Whereas, The Government contemplates still more ex- 
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stranded and lost on the irrigated land, while 
those that remain in the main canals will lan- 
guish and eventually perish for want of food. 

Some of these canals are of such great extent 
as to take all of the water from the parent 
stream, leaving that portion below the intake 
dam comparatively dry; consequently all fish life, 
under these circumstances, is sooner or later 
destroyed in the canals and ditches as just men- 
tioned. 

It has been stated in public print that the 
storage reservoirs to be constructed in the moun-- 
tain gulches by the Government will be of great 
benefit to fishes by providing large artificial 





LANDING A TWENTY-POUND TROUT IN KOOTENAY LAKE, 


knife wound, this brownie weighed six pounds 
and a half and measured twenty-six inches in 
length, and this in a stream where I had fished 
for fifteen years and had caught none larger 
than a pound and a half. You can imagine my 
feelings. And the best of it is that I now have 
the skin mounted at home to show to any doubt- 
ing Thomas. 

As to the use of flies for these big fish, the 
largest one on record, so far as I know, taken 
on the fly, weighed three and one-quarter pounds 
and this also was taken at night. My one regret 
is that I did not have one of my many fishing 
friends with me at the time to enjoy the excit- 
ing moments of that battle royal, for what would 
fishing be without friends to share the sport? 
But then, the other fellow might have caught 
that trout. Dreadful thought! 

Epwarp B. RICcE. 


All the fish laws of the United States and 
Canada, revised to date and now in force, are 
given in the Game Laws in Brief. See adv. 


From “The Game Fisheries of British Columbia.” 


tensive systems of reclamation of arid lands, by the 
building of storage reservoirs in the mountain gulches, 
and by the construction of irrigating canals of great 
length and capacity, that are to be supplied with water 
from flowing streams; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That a memorial be presented by this 
society to the Congress, asking for such legislation as 
will provide for building fishways, wherever practicable, 
in all dams connected with the work of reclamation of 
arid lands; and also to provide for the installation of 
some effective device at the intake of all canals and 
ditches in con..ection with said work, in order to pre- 
vent fish from entering them. 


The irrigating canals already constructed by 
the Federal Government are smooth-flowing 
streams of uniform depth and width, and many 
years will elapse before suitable conditions ob- 
tain whereby fish food can be developed in them 
to any great extent in the light and sandy soil. 

In all such canals it is a question of but a 
brief period before the fish food which existed 
in the water when taken from the parent stream 
will be consumed. In the meantime most of 
the fish in the canals will have entered the dis- 
tributing ditches and will, of course, have been 


bodies of water for their support and mainte- 
nance. But this flattering unction is of the stuff 
dreams are made of. In truth, such reservoirs, 
being built in the gorges of lofty mountains, will 
necessarily be very deep in order to hold the 
required volume of water. And at such depths, 
as is well known to naturalists, trout and other 
Western fishes that require and are accustomed 
to comparatively shallow and swift waters could 
not possibly survive; moreover, the food. neces- 
sary for their existence could not be developed 
in such deep reservoirs. 

Viewed in the light of the facts just stated, it 
would seem that the great and indisputable bene- 
fits to be derived from the irrigation of arid 
and fertile lands will be at the expense and de- 
struction of all fish life eventually, unless the 
proposed measures of relief are realized. 

The object and intention of the foregoing fish- 
ways in all is to compel the installation of prac- 
tical fishways in all dams at the intake of irri- 
gating canals, when constructed by the Govern- 
ment, as is the case in most of the States; and 
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also to provide for the placing of some effective 
device, as screens or fish wheels, at the intake 
of the canals, so that fish will be prevented from 
entering them. 

As the system of reclamation of arid lands 
contemplated by the Government is of great mag- 
nitude and will affect most of the streams of 
the West and Northwest, it is certainly evident 
that some provision should be made to conserve 
the fish life now existing in them, otherwise it 
would be a question of but few years before 
these waters would become barren. 

Judging from my own experience, it is futile 
and useless to attempt to obtain the relief sought 
for through resolutions offered to National and 
State associations ostensibly formed for the pro- 
tection of fish and game. It is a matter of his- 
tory that such resolutions are either ignored or 
pigeon-holed by such organizations, or if adopted 
there is no subsequent effort made to carry out 
their provisions. Evidently then, the best way 
by which such legislation can be achieved is for 
each and every angler, or philanthropist for that 
matter, who feels an interest in the matter, to 
use his personal influence with his Congress- 
man and endeavor to secure his favor and vote 
for the enactment of some such law as embodied 
It is, then, to the 
angler as an individual citizen that we must look 
for help in the matter. I would suggest that 
each subscriber to Forest AND STREAM clip out 
this article and inclose it to his Congressman 
with a request that he advocate and vote for 
such a measvre when opportunity offers. 

James A. HENSHALL, 
U. S. Bureau of Fisheries. 


in the foregoing resolution. 


Fishing Around San Francisco. 


San Francisco, Cal., Dec. 24.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: W. C. Healy, a prominent angler 
of San Francisco, recently captured the largest 
steelhead trout of the 
district. 


season in the Tomales 
The fish weighed thirty pounds dressed 
and measured forty-seven inches in length. It 
is looked upon with envy by the anglers who 
have seen it and was landed after a most ex- 
citing battle. All the: anglers who have been 
fishing in the Tomales and Point Reyes districts 
and the creeks in the vicinity have made splen- 
did catches. The fish have been running large 
in size this season. 

Large catches of striped bass continue to be 
made by the fishermen who visit San Antonio 
slough and the streams flowing into the bay. 
The market fishermen are now paying more at- 
tention to this fish, owing to the rough condi- 
tion of the waters outside the heads and have 
spoiled the sport except in a few places. 

The regular winter fishing season is now on 
in the southern part of the State and small fry. 
fishing has improved materially of late. Port 
Los Angeles, which has been almost deserted 
for a long time by anglers, its proving at the 
present time to be the best grounds in the vicinity 
of Los Angeles, and fishermen who have visited 
the long pier in recent times have secured good 
catches. Bass, jack, smelt and halibut are to 
be found there almost any time, and catches of 
the former have been especially heavy. At 
Redondo the usual variety of small fry and big 
fish continue to furnish good sport. Several 
yellowtail have heen taken there of late as well 
as halibut of large size. At San Pedro the 
croakers have returned to the bay in large num- 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


bers and some of the China variety have been 
taken there of late. A big dredger has been 
operating in the bay and the mussels that have 
been stirred up have drawn large schools of al- 
most all varieties of fish found in those waters. 
A PSR. 


National Association Growing. 


Los ANGELES, Cal., Dec. 24.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: At its regular monthly meeting, 
held in this city last Thursday evening, the 
Southern California Rod and Reel Club voted 
unanimously to affiliate with the National Asso- 
ciation of Scientific Angling Clubs. The presi- 
dent of the local organization, having had con- 
siderable correspondence with H. Wheeler Perce, 
president of the National Association of Scien- 
tific Angling Clubs, outlined the. aims and ob- 
jects of the National Association and read Mr. 
Perce’s invitation to affiliate. Although such 
bait-casting as: is done here is of the 24 ounce 
single-handed surf varieiy, for which no classi- 
fication has been made by the National Associa- 
tion of Scientific Angling Clubs, it was pointed 
out by the president that in all probability the 
national body would take cognizance of this 
form of competition officially and thus lend its 
sanction to the local records, provided they are 
made: in compliance with rules. Mr. Perce al- 
ready has been notified of the club’s position 
in the matter. 

The local sportsmen yield’‘to none in their 
advancement in angling methods and the true 
sporting spirit of the times. With the National 
Association’s aims at unification of angling in- 
terest, the local body is now, and always has 
been, in heartiest sympathy; and it was with a 
feeling of genuine satisfaction that the: affilia- 
tion Without concerted. ac- 
tion of a federal nature, carrying» with: it the 
thoroughness and painstaking attention to minute 
detail that characterizes the Government’s activi- 
ties in the fields of agriculture, meteorology 
and the many other branches which various de- 
partments have taken up, it is not too much to 
hope, or too fond an anticipation that in. the 
near future we may see a national game and 
fish commission composed of men of such broad 
mentality that the paltry mercantile side of the 
question may be placed in its proper subservience 
to the principle that game and. fish, as incentives 
to the pursuit of healthful recreation and pro- 
ficiency with the arms upon which this coun- 
try’s greatness was founded in 1776, and thrice 
since has been maintained—that game and fish, 
as objects of the chase, are worth more economi- 
cally than on the market slab as merchandise. 

Southern California boasts a number of 
sportsmen’s clubs which yield the very essence 
of refined sportsmanship, encourage the use of 
the most advanced methods, giving fair play to 
game and fish; small-bore shotguns that kill 
clean or miss clean; light tackle for the greatest 
game fishing known. Men the world over have 
qualified for membership in these organizations, 
exclusive in the sense that only devotees of the 
highest forms of sport can become parties at 
interest. Individually and collectively these men 
have been a power for good; California’s game 
and fish laws, although leaving much to be de- 
sired, are so far as they go a splendid example 

of rational protective legislation, affording a 
maximum of present sport with a minimum of 


was consummated. 
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damage to the future supply. To-day and every 
day, the sportsmen’s clubs of Southern Califor- 
nia stand back to back, affiliated, in fact, if not 
in name, ready and willing to do the utmost to 


advance the interests of fish and game. We are 
proud of them, and we think, deservedly so. No 
appeal that looks toward unification of the sports- 
man-interest in the nation will be made to this 
section in vain. 

Among other things at the club meeting it 
was decided to hold another barbecue at Ana- 
heim Landing the first Sunday in the new year. 
A duck feed, chowder, smelt fry and other good 
things are contemplated, and visiting anglers will 
be welcomed and entertained to the best of the 
club’s ability. 

The question of handicapping bait-casters to 
stimulate interest in amateur ranks has been 
brought up in the Southern California Rod and 
Reel Club.. Three classes, based on known pro- 
ficiency, are contemplated, and suggestions from 
some who have been through the same experi- 
ence will be welcomed. 

Epwin L. Hepperty, President. 





The Boston Tournament. 


THE revised conditions of the fly- and bait- 
casting tournament, now being held at the Sports- 
men’s Show in Boston, reached us too late for 
insertion in our last issue, but F. A. Niccolls, 
who has charge of the tournament, gives some 
details of changes that have been found neces- 
sary. He writes as follows: 

“It may interest you to know that I have de- 
cided to eliminate distance fly-casting and in 
place of this event shall, on Saturday, Jan. 2, 
at 7:30, have bait accuracy at 60, 80 and 100 
feet for medals. On Monday, at 4:30, fly accu- 
racy at 50, 55 and 60 feet for medals. On Mon- 
day, 7:30, bait accuracy, 60, 80 and roo feet for 
two or three special cups to be competed for 
by a team: of two or three each, representing 
the New York and the Massachusetts Anglers’ 
Clubs. 

“There will be two events on Tuesday, one 
probably fly accuracy and one distance bait. I 
am compelled to cut out distance fly on account 
of the size of the tank. We will try for team 
fly accuracy cups Tuesday.” 


Newark Bait- and Fly-Casting Club. 


Newark, N. J., Dec. 26.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The following table contains the scores 
of those members of our club who during the 
season qualified for degree buttons; that is, each 


contestant who scored on four or more contest 


days. The average of the four best scores are 

given. The buttons are gold, silver and bronze. 
Accuracy, Distance, Distance, Accuracy, 
oz. Bait, Bait, Fly Fly, 
Average, Average, Average, Average, 
Per Cent. Per Cent. Feet. Per Cent. 

F. T. Mapes... 97.100 142.20 80.75 

A. Jay Marsh.. 96.966 

L. S. Darling.. 96.900 

C. T. Champion 96.25 

P. J. Muldoon. 96.65 


Perry D. Frazer 96.25 
G. A, Endersby 96.05 
N 95.33 





A. J. New...... a 

Tohn Doughty. 93.95 

[i.e .  eapece. - Shasen. 7s oben ce 
I A, MRED seesse | scaede > eoese ; 
Geo. E. Moore. 93.00 


. Mapes, Sec’y. 
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Canada Cup. 


THE Royal Canadian Y. C. has published a 
statement giving the points it raised in the re- 
cent argument with the Rochester Y. C. It 
challenged for a race for the Canada’s Cup, 
but the clubs could not agree on conditions and 
the difference was the eligibility of Seneca. 
That yacht was not built to conform to the 
scantling rules, and the challengers wanted the 
yacht kept out of the races for the cup. The 
new challenger would have to conform to the 
rules, and to do this would not be in keeping 
with the spirit of the deed of gift. The Can- 
adians offered to submit the two points at 
issue to any yachtsmen to settle, but the 
Rochester men declinea to do this. The Canada 
Cup was won by members of the Royal Can- 
adian Y. C.. Those yachtsmen drew the deed 
of gift and transferred the cup to the club, and 
that club should certainly be better able to in- 
terpret the spirit of the deed better than any 
other organization. 

One clause in the deed says, “we are desirous; 
that said cup shall be preserved as a perpetual 
international challenge cup for friendly compe- 
tition between representatives of yacht clubs of 
the two nations bordering on the Great Lakes, 
and to encourage the building of larger -fleets 
by fostering class racing.” 

The Rochester men said they. were willing 
that the challenger should not conform with the 
scantling restrictions, but to build a yacht that 
did not conform with the rules of the Yacht 
Racing Union would certainly not be fosterirg 
class racing, as it would not be eligible to race 
in any class on the Great Lakes. 

The statement sent out by E. Porter, Secre- 
tary of the Royal Canadian Y. C., dated 
Toronto. Dec. 18, and addressed to the yachts- 
men of the Great Lakes, is as follows: 

“Owing to the publicity given to the contro- 
versy between the Rochester Y. C. and the 
Royal Canadian Y. C., and the inaccuracy of 
many of the newspaper reports, the Royal Can- 
adian Y. C. feel that some explanation why 
they have withdrawn their challenge is due to 
the yachtsmen of the Great Lakes. 

“There are two points at issue. In the minds 
of the Royal Canadian Y. C., the more im- 
portant one is the question of the use of yachts 
in the contest not intended in good faith for 
use on the Great Lakes. They contend that the 
spirit and language of the deed of gift clearly 
indicates that what was in the minds of the 
donors was to provide a cup for international 

racitig between the yachts of yacht clubs border- 
ing on the Great Lakes, and to provide a cup 
for fresh water similar to the America’s Cup is 
for salt; and that, had it been the intention of 
the donors to throw the contest open to all 
Canada and all the United States, the deed 
would have said that the contest was to be be- 
tween yachts owned in Canada and yachts 
owned in the United States. 

“The Rochester Y. C. contends that the deed 
of gift is not clear as to this point, and they 
contend for the right to use and draw their de- 
fenders or challengers from the American fleet 
of yachts, no matter where their home port 
may be or their owners may reside, so long as 
they are made members of a Great Lakes’ yacht 
club. This, we hold, is not the spirit of the 
deed, and would be most unequal and unrea- 
sonable. 

“The second point, and one less important in 
our eyes, is the eligibility of Seneca to race for 
the Canada’s Cup, owing to her not complying 
with the scantling restrictions now in force in 
the union, whereas our representative would 
have to be built under these restrictions. Thus, 
if it was allowed that Seneca was exempt from 
these restrictions under the reading of the 
union rule on this point, she would obtain an 


advantage, which it is not in the interests of 
sport, or of any amateur contest, should exist; 
as we take it, the fundamental principle of all 
true sports is competition on absolutely even 
terms. 

“We further have contended that Seneca, 
having been on salt water and owned by a New 
York yachtsman, her home port being Indian 
Harbor, she being licensed there, at the time of 
the passing of the scantling rule in 1907, was 
not exempt, as would be a fresh-water yacht 
owned in good faith and kept for use on the 
Great Lakes. This latter point, however, to 
our minds, is of lesser importance than the one 
of the eligibility to race for the Canada’s Cup 
of anything but bona fide Great Lakes’ yachts, 
owned in good faith and kept for use on the 
Great Lakes. 

“We have gone to the last extreme in our 
endeavors to persuade the Rochester Y. C. to 
leave the point in dispute to a disinterested 
tribunal, by first accepting their proposal to 
name the council of the union as arbitrators, 
and afterward to the regatta committee of either 
the New York Y. C. or the Eastern Y. C. of 
Boston, or any other American yacht club that 
we could agree upon, and to abide by their de- 
cision. The Rochester Club, however, have re- 
jected our advances, and maintain that they will 
not arbitrate on the first point, but are pre- 
pared to leave to the union the question as to 
the eligibility of Seneca to race under the 
union rules, but with respect to the question 
of her scantling only. As this, however, is a 
contest for the Canada’s Cup, our contention 
is that the deed of gift of the Canada’s cup must 
be the instrument to guide those who are to 
decide. as that instrument says, “That such 
challenge shall be made and the matches sailed 
in accordance with the terms and provisions of 
this instrument, and that alterations may be 
made that are mutual to both parties, but only 
where they do not alter the sense and spirit of 
this instrument.’ 

“On Saturday, Dec. 12, we sent a committee 
to Rochester to confer with the committee of 
that club, but, as they absolutely refused to 
arbitrate the question, we make this statement 
to you, the yachtsmen of the Great Lakes, and 
to explain why the Royal Canadian Y. C. with- 
draws from the contests for the Canada’s Cup, 
so long as the Rochester Y. C. maintains this 
position.” 





Indian Harbor Y. C. Nominations. 


Commopore Roy A. Rarney, steam yacht 
Cassandra; Vice-Commodore, H. Wilmer 


Hanan, schooner Rosemary; Rear-Commodore, 
Lorenzo D. Armstrong, schooner - yacht 
Grampus. of the Indian Harbor Y. C., 
have been renominated and have accepted 
the nominations to serve the club for an- 
other season. Morgan Barney has been re- 
nominated ‘as measurer of the club. The 
nominees for the positions of Secretary, Treas- 
urer and members of the Regatta Committee 
will be announced shortly. 





Schooner Launching. 


Tue four-masted schooner, Stanley M. Sea- 
man, was launched recently from Cobb-Butler 
Shipyard, Rockland, Me. She is of the strictly 
modern type, double deck—flush main deck. 
Steel rigging: steam engine for handling deck 
gear. Very heavily constructed, built to class 
*A-1 15 years.” She will belong to Donnell & 
McKown’s fleet, Boston, and will trade between 
Atlantic Coast, Gulf and West India ports. 
The launching was witnessed by several New 
York Y. C. members, who are interested in the 
new vessel. 





Old Yachts’ New Ratings. 


Joun R. Bropnuy, chairman of the regatta com- 
mittee of the Atlantic Y. C., has carefully pre- 
pared a table which shows just how the 
changes made in the rule of measurement, since 
the load waterline was made a factor, changes 
the ratings of yachts that have raced on Graves- 
end Bay. It shows that many of the yachts 
that will race next season have some leeway 
before reaching the tops of their respective 
classes, and as all yachts built since Jan. 1, 1905, 
are to rate at the top of their classes, it is 
probable that some changes will be made in 
sail plans to take advantage of this. The ratings 
are as follows: 


Schooners—Class B—88ft. Class—Not Over 88ft. and 
More than 76ft. Rating Measurement, 
L.W.L. New Old 
Feet. R. M. R. M. 
Lasca, R. P. Dorems......ccces 90.00 79.33 76.33 
Lasca’s full rating is 88.20. 
Class B was formerly the 90ft. class, consisting of yachts 
75 to 90ft. rating measurement. 

Schooners—Class C—76ft. Class—Not More than 76ft, and 
More than 65ft. Rating Measurement. 
Shamrock, Frederic Thompson. 70.08 58.32 57.34 

Shamrock’s full rating is 66.54. 
Class C was formerly the 75ft. Class, consisting of 
yachts not more than 75 and more than 64ft. rating. 


Schooners—Class E—55ft. Class—Not More than 55ft. and 
More than 46ft. Rating Measurement. 
Andromeda, E. W. Dixon........ 62.50 53.87 50.84 
Quickstep, E. B. Havens......... 65.10 55.18 53.06 
Andromeda’s full rating is 59.86; Quickstep’s is 61.32. 
Class E was formerly the 55ft. class, consisting of yachts 
not more than 55 and more than 47ft, rating measurement. 


Sloops—Class L—55ft. Class—Not More than 55ft. and 
More than 46ft. Rating Measurement. 
Athion, 3. Diy, Prebabicsccscccccces 53.838 651.76 44.00 
Class L was formerly the 48ft. class, consisting of 
yachts not more than 48ft. and more than 40ft. rating. 


Sloops—Cless M—46ft. Class—Not More than 46ft. and 
More than 33ft. Rating Measurement. 
Gardenia, L. S. Herzig........... 41.00 43.20 39.84 
Class M was formerly the 40ft. class, consisting of 

yachts not more than 40ft. and more than 33ft. rating. 
Sloops and Yawls—Class N—88ft. Class—Not More than 
38ft. and More than 31ft. Rating Measurement. 
Phantom, yawl, C. Lembcke..... 38.09 37.66 26.52 
Maydic, W. H. Childs..........0 35.70 35.69 34.78 
Phantom’s full rating is 40.50. 
Class N was tormerly the 40ft. class, consisting of yachts 
not more than 40ft. and more than 33ft. rating, 
Sloops and Yawls—Class P—31ft. Class—Not more than 
3lfc. and More than 25ft. Rating Measurement. 


Sakana, yawl, Haviland Bros..... 32.25 25.78 24.91 
Sue, E. Luckenback...........00. 30.04 30.00 26.95 
Cc rescent, J. B. O’Donohue....... 30.12 30.40 26.97 
Seneca, A. G. Hanan............. 32.20 30.03 26.88 
OURAN eiris oc ones sda iecds 31.00 29.10 26.68 


Sakana’s full rating is 27.75. 
Class P was formerly the 27ft. class, consisting of yachts 
not more than 27 and more than 22ft. rating. 
Sloops—Class Q—25ft. Class—Not More than 25ft. and 
More than 20ft. Rating Measurement. 


Soya, W. A. Barstow..i........- 25.62 24.14 21.93 
Spider, Hendon Chubb........... 25.30 23.66 21.84 
Vingt Trois, R. A. Brown....... 25.25 24.80 21.81 
Sactia. G, FE. Chureli...c..cccssse 25.50 23.65 21.49 
ee 25.385 24.69 21.97 
Manhasset, C. A. Robbins....... 27.82 24.80 22.13 
Princess, F. G. Stewart.....ccccce 26.69 24.55 22.20 
Dorothy Q., F. T. Bedford...... 25.90 24.58 21.97 
Cagsieust, C.. S, Hegtscscscccves 27.50 24.62 21.60 
Chaperone, R. Jacob............. 26.00 24.32 21.83 
Ojigwan, G. E. Reiners........... 22.20 24.01 21.59 
oo) SS ie ee 21.25 22.98 23.50 
Careless, R.* Rummell........... 19.50 20.62 21.74 
oo ee a ene 19.08 20.66 21.95 
Spots, W. W. W. Roberts....... 18.67 20.09 21.04 
Miss Judy, W. C. Waldron....... 21.00 21.39 24.53 


Class O was formerly the 22ft. class, consisting of yachts 
not more than 22ft. and more than 18ft. rating measure- 
ment. 

Sloops—Class R—20ft. Class—Not More than 20 and more 
than 17ft. Rating Measurement. 

Ogeemah, A. B. Clement......... 20.25 19.04 18.01 

Hoyden, D. B. Abbott........... 22.50 19.90 17.90 

Class R was formerly the i8ft. class for yachts not more 
than 18ft, and more than 15ft. rating measurement. 

Sloop Class S—17ft. Class—All Yachts Not More than 
17ft. Rating Measurement. 


MM. :and:¥., C. Wh. Came ccc cdicxas 19.00 16.84 14.99 
Cm: Wa a PO Rcdnncccasdcads 18.77 16.82 14.88 
Rlue Bill, D. A. Allerton........ 18.58 16.82 14.88 
Nereid, W. D. Walker........... 18.95 16.93 14.93 
New Moon, A. F. Aldridge..... 17.75 16.70 14.83 
Pete Be, wR ad occ cescnckes 17.81 15.82 14.96 
Gohlin, Speidel Bros............. 7.17 15.81 14.88 


Class S was formerly the 15ft. class, consisting of yachts 
not more than 1$ft. rating measurement. 
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LAUNCH PLANS BY BURGESS & PACKARD— Described in last week’s issue. 


Sonder Boats Restrictions Binding. 


BurLpers of Sonder class boats for the Ger- 
man-American trials at Marblehead next August 
must see that their boats comply in every par- 
ticular with the restrictions governing the In- 
ternational match, if they wish to have a chance 
to get on the American team of three boats. 

The Eastern Y. C.’s special committee, having 
the arrangements for the match in hand, makes 
this statement in regard to the restrictions: 

“We recently received a letter from a man 
who is building a Sonder class boat, asking if 
we were going to be very strict in our interpre- 
tation of the restrictions governing the building 
of boats for the class. He pointed out that 
some boats which were passed as acceptable in 
1906 were rejected in 1907, on account of having 
planking deficient in thickness, and made the 
point that we were not so strict in our interpre- 
tation of the restrictions in the first year as in 
the second. 

“In answer to this, our committee rules, that 
while it welcomes entries from all boats of the 
country and all kinds of clubs, big or little, it 
will allow no leeway whatsoever in the interpre- 
tation of the restrictions. This was the stand 
it took in the first year and in the second year. 
The explanation of the fact that some of our 
boats were passed during the first year and not 


passed in the second year, is that these boats 
were extremely close to the mark, and that al- 
though they did not run under thickness as 
measured in 1906, yet when measured in 1907 
the planking, being bored in numerous other 
places, was found in several instances to be too 
thin. It is also, of course, possible that boats 
which were accepted last year might upon re- 
measurement by the same measurer or by an- 
other measurer be found to be below the re- 
quirements. In other words, it is not possible 
to bore holes over the entire boat. What we 
wish to emphasize, however, is the fact that 
when any deficiency is found it will not be 
passed over, and that the measurer will use his 
best efforts to find such deficiencies. 

“We have just had an inquiry from a designer, 
asking if solid built-up masts could be used. 
In this connection we call attention to the pre- 
liminary announcement for the races, issued 
this year. In Article 7 built-up spars are pro- 
hibited. This is a change from the actual word- 
ing of the rule a year ago, although it was the 
intention to prohibit anything but the ordinary 
solid spar made out of a single stick of wood, 
the object being to avoid unnecessary expense.” 





The Forest AND STREAM may be. obtained from 
any newsdcaler on order. Ask your dealer to 
supply you regularly. 


Yachts Change Hands. 


TneEseE transfers of yachts are reported 
through the agency of Frank Bowne Jones. 

Schooner Dervish, sold by Commodore H. A. 
Morss, Corinthian Y. C., Marblehead, to Robert 
Toland and Edward C. Dale, Corinthian Y. C., 
Philadelphia. 

Power yacht Revonah, sold by F. W. Wurster 
to W. J. Pierpont, of Savannah. 

Auxiliary yawl Wapiti, sold by E. B. Green 
to Maunsel White, of New Orleans. 

Sloop Dorothy Q, sold by F. T. Bedford to 
Stuart Hamilton, of Hamilton, Bermuda. 

Sloop Achilles sold by Caleb Loring to 
Dudley C. Trott, of Bermuda. 

Power yacht Veba, sold by A. Velleman to a 
southern yachtsman. 

House boat Lysander sold by C. A. Capron 
to James C. Stewart. 

Steam yacht Imogen, sold by C. A. Capron 
to James C. Stewart. 

Sloop yacht Annawanda, sold by J. H. 
Wright to A. E. Ehler, Porto Rico. 

Power boat sold by Addison Johnson to 
Joseph B. Cousins, of Brooklyn, for use in 
Florida waters. 

Auxiliary sloop Dragoon chartered by Hobart 
J. Park to Harrison B. Moore, for: use about 
Miami, Florida. 
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Yachting in California. 


San Francisco, Cal., Dec. 24.—Eight of the 
21-foot dories being built for the members of 
the South Coast Y. C. have been finished, and 
the first race was held on Dec. 6 and was a most 
successful event, according to reports that have 
been received by local yachtsmen from Los 
Angeles. This opening event is considered to 
be of special importance, as it inaugurates a 
winter racing season which promises to be fully 
as successful as the summer season along the 
south coast. The new class of boat has been 
named Class X and is already the largest class 
in the local club, even although the movement 
to start it was commenced but a few months 
ago. The races for this class will be sailed in 
the outer harbor at San Pedro where condi- 
tions are ideal for the racing of such craft as 
this. The long breakwates shuts off the big 
rollers that come in from the open Pacific and 
the water is always comparatively quiet. There 
is never a sea that would be felt by a ship, but 
the racers will probably kick up quite a fuss 
with the little whitecaps which a stiff breeze 
always stirs up in the big harbor. It is planned 
to hold races every second Sunday through the 
winter until the end of the season which closes 
March 15, and on every racing day two races 
will be sailed, one starting immediately after the 
finish of the first. The course as laid out is 
triangular and the distance is a little less than 
four miles. 

The short legs of the course will try out skip- 
pers and boats on every point of sailing, and the 
handling of the sails will form an important 
part in the final result of the race. As the boats 
are all exactly alike there is no time allowance, 
and this will make the races doubly interesting 
from the standpoint of the spectator. They are 
sent away together and the first boat to cross 
the finishing line wins. An unusually fine view 
of the course can be had from the bluffs over- 
looking the harbor, and the boats are at all times 
close enough to shore that they may be distin- 
guished with the naked eye. All of the boats 
must conform to the dimensions and scantling 
regulations adopted by the regatta committee of 
the South Coast Y. C. To make sure that the 
boats are alike the restrictions provide that a 
variation of one-half of one per cent. from these 
restrictions shall be sufficient cause for disquali- 
fying any boat. Each boat must carry a racing 
number in a specified place and be officially meas- 
ured and approved or rejected by the club’s offi- 
cial measurer. The crews shall consist of not 
less than two and not more than three persons, 
and in all championship races every member of 
the crew of the various boats must be members 
‘of the South Coast Y. C. When only two per- 
sons are carried as crew, 150 pounds of ballast 
must be stowed amidships, one-half on each side 
of the centerboard, and this must not be shifted 
during the race. No hollow spars are allowed. 
Silk sails are also under the ban and hiking 
boards or outriggers are prohibited. The boat 
winning the highest percentage of points during 
the season under the percentage system used by 
the Massachusetts Bay Yacht Racing Association 
will win the championship cup which has been 
hung for this class. 

When the regular racing season opens again 
in the vicinity of Los Angeles, Warren Wood 
will come to the front with his newly acquired 
yacht Mischief, and expects to have one of the 
finest boats in the south coast waters. He has 
put many new ideas of his own into the fitting 
up of the craft and some of these are so much 
in the nature of an improvement that they will, 
no doubt, be copied in other pleasure craft. One 
of these improvements is to have half of the 
cabin trunk skylight face forward, so that when 
it is hoisted on its brass quadrant slides it will 
direct the breeze down into the cabin which, 
while at anchor on hot days, will be found a 
boon on any yacht. It is much easier than trail- 
ing a big wind sail down the forescuttle and the 
breeze can be regulated as desired. The interior 
of the cabin has been furnished on a general 
color scheme in which the prevailing tint is Nile 
green and the richness of the cabin has been 
augmented by the use of mahogany paneling. 


A new scheme has been put in for the working 
of the ice box and the old difficulty of getting 
at the refreshments has been done away with. 
The ice box runs out to the cabin floor on a 
little track and all the woodwork back of the 
steps has been made to slide away so that the 
refrigerator may come into easy use. Another 
distinct improvement in the utilizing of space 
has been made by extending the bunks aft to 
give sleeping accommodations on each side of 
the cockpit and under the deck. Hitherto this 
part of the boat has usually been wasted in 
yachts of this size. To provide better air for 
those who sleep here an after hatch has been 
added under the tiller. A. P. B. 


Pewer Boat for W. L. Oliver. 


Witi1amM Letts OLIver, a son-in-law of F. 
M. Smith, who owns the steamer Hauoli and 
sloop Effort, is to have a cruising power boat 
next season, which he will use on the Pacific 
Coast, with headquarters at Oakland. This 
new craft has been designed by Henry J. Gie- 
low. The dimensions of the yacht will be: 
Length over all 66 feet, length on load water- 
line, 63 feet 4 inches, beam 11 feet 8 inches and 
draft 4 feet 6 inches. The hull is to be con- 
structed of wood, the keel, stem and stern post 
being of white oak, the frames of selected white 
oak steamed and bent, and the planking and 
deck of Oregon pine in long lengths. Excep- 
tional structural strength is to be obtained by 
carrying the sides of the hull up from the stern 
aft for a distance of fifty feet, thus forming a 
flush deck vessel with ample headroom. 

The boat will be used chiefly as a day cruiser, 
and the main saloon will be unusually large, 
being 15 feet in length and extending the full 
width of the vessel. Fitted at the after end on 
each side will he a wardrobe and at the forward 
end on each side a sideboard. On each side 
will be divans which can be turned into berths 
if réquired. Forward of this saloon will be two 
staterooms each 8 feet in length. Forward 
again on the starboard side will be the galley, 
and on the opposite side a toilet room. Then 
will come the engine room and the crew’s 
quarters. which will be 12 feet in length. 

The interior fitting will be of mahogany, 
finished bright. The rest of the woodwork will 
be white pine, finished in white enamel. All the 
deck fixtures wil! be mahogany. 

The motor will be a 4-cylinder Doak, of 60 
horsepower. which will drive the yacht 14 miles 
an hour. This yacht will be ready for com- 
mission ahout May 20. 


To Challenge for Motor Cup. 


Ir is expected that a challenge will be re- 
ceived by the Motor Boat Club of America for 
another race for the British International cup, 
which Dixie II. defended last summer. The 
British Boat Club will challenge, and has until 
Feb. 1 to send in the notification, but Secre- 
tary Bieling of the Motor Boat Club .of 
America expects to hear from the British some- 
time this month. It is reported that the Duke 
of Westminster and Lord Howard de Walden, 
who sent the Wolseley-Siddeley and Daimler IT. 
here last summer, are each having new 40-foot 
boats built which will come if they are found to 
be fast enough. These boats will be ready in 
time to be tried out at Monaco, and there they 
will meet Dixie II. Commodore E. J. Schroeder 
has decided to send his fast boat across the 
Atlantic, but the hull used in the international 
race and in the races on the St. Lawrence for 
the Gold Challenge cup strained the hull con- 
siderably, so a new hull—similar to the old one, 
but stronger—is being built at Lawleys. 

There has been some talk of the French 
motor boat yachtsmen being represented in 
next year’s race, but this will largely depend 
on what the French boats do at Monaco. 





The Forest AND STREAM may be obtained from 
any newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to 
supply you regularly. 
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Canoe and Boat Building. 


A Complete Manual for Amateurs. 
and comprehensive directions for 
canoes, rowing and sailin 
W. P. Stephens. 
264 pages. 
envelope. 


Containing plain 
the construction of 
g_boats and hunting craft. By 
- ae Seventh and enlarged edition. 
umerous illustrations i 
Pre an and fifty plates in 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





Building Motor Boats aad 
Managing Gasolene Engines 


are discussed in the book 


“HOW TO BUILD A LAUNCH FROM PLANS” 


A complete illustrated work on the building of motor 


boats and the — care and running of gasolene 


motors. By Charles Davis. With 40 di 9 
— i and 3 full-page plans. Felen, geae 
paid, $1.50, 


The author is a builder and designer of natio - 
tation. All the instruction otean te defined om ‘oan 
prehensive, 46 diagrams, 9 folding drawings and 3 full- 
page plans. That portion of the book devoted to the 
use and care of gas engines should be most careful 

perused by every individual who operates one. The boo 
is well worth the price asked for it. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





GAS ENGINES AND LAUNCHES. 


Their Principles, Types and Management. By Francis 
K. Grain. 


The most practical book for the man or boy who owns 
<a to own a small power boat. It is motor launch 
and engine information boiled down and simplified for 
busy people, and every line of it is valuable. Cloth, 123 
pages. Postpaid, $1.25. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





Manual of the Canvas Canoe. 


By F. R. Webb (Commodore). 


This is a seasonable book. The v practical guide 
to satisfactory results that the man or boy who is glan- 
ning to build his own canoe is looking for. It gives 
not only simple, complete and practical instructions fully 
illustrated and with working drawings for building the 
canvas canoe, but suggestions as well for cruising and 
camp life, and splendid reminiscences for memorable 
cruises. Cloth, 115 pages, $1.25 postpaid. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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Cruiser for M. @ C. Houck. 


M. & C. Houck, of Greenwich, have ordered 
a cruising power boat to be built at the yard of 
the Luders Marine Construction ‘Company at 
Port Chester, which, if it comes up to expec- 
tations, will probably be entered in the power 
boat race to Bermuda. This craft was designed 

y A. E. Luders and will have accommodations 
on board for eight persons. 

There will be a bridge in the center of the 
yacht between two cabin houses from which the 
yacht will be steered and on the forward house 
will be an observation seat. Aft there will be a 
flush deck 11 feet 6 inches long. The model is 
the double-ender or whale boat type and it has 
a very smart appearance. A Jencick motor, 4- 
cylinder, 4-cycle of 75 horsepower, is to be in- 
stalled which will drive the yacht 12 miles an 
hour, and she will carry gasolene sufficient to 
cruise 325 miles on one charge. 

A companionway is to lead from the after 
house on the starboard side to a vestibule be- 
low. On the port side will be a bath and toilet 
room. The owner’s stateroom will be in the 
after part of the yacht, and will be 7 feet 6 
inches long. It is to be fitted with a double 
berth, sofa, bureau and wardrobe. Forward of 
the vestibule will be the main saloon, which is 
to be 10 feet long and contain a transom sofa, 
Pullman berth, dining table and lockers. The 
galley will be next forward, and this will be 
reached from the saloon, and by means of a 
vertical ladder at the forward end of the after 
house. Forward of the galley and separated 
from it by a watertight bulkhead is to be the 
engine room which will be entered by a com- 
panionway on the port side. The gasolene tanks 
will be at the after end of this room, and will 
have 6 feet 3 inches headroom. There will be 
sleeping quarters for the captain and cook in 
this compartment. Forward of the engine room 
is to be a large stateroom. 





Cruising in a Dory. 


Lewis B. FRANKLIN, of the Bayside Y. C., 
last summer made a cruise in the dory Happy 
Return from the club float at Bayside and sailed 
through the Sound, visiting different ports, 
through Gardiner’s Bay and other bays to 
Canoe Place. A Swampscott dory is a little 
craft only 21 feet over all, but the trip was an 
enjoyable one and proved that lots of fun can 
be had cruising in a small craft. Mr. Franklin 
has written a short account of this trip which is 
as follows: 

“The impression seems to be quite general 
that it is not possible to make an extended 
cruise in a small open sailing craft without great 
discomfort. As so many of the Bayside Y. C. 
fleet is of this class, it may be of interest to hear 
a short account of a cruise which demonstrated 
the falsity of this idea. 

“On Aug. 1 of this year the Happy Return, a 
Swampscott dory 21 feet over all, left the club 
float for Shinnecock Bay, L. I., with a crew of 
three. The morning dawned gray and lowering, 
with a constantly increasing breeze from the 
northeast. By the time we were ready to start 
(7:30 A. M.) it was necessary to reduce sail 
to a double-reefed mainsail and a reefed jib. 
With the wind dead ahead after passing Willet’s 
Point, and a heavy sea running, it was the 
roughest kind of work, but by keepisig in the 
lee of the islands and points we made good 
progress. On the way east we took advantage 
of every lee possible and by 5:30 P. M. we made 
harbor at Noroton, Conn., a run of 25 miles, 
every inch of it a beat with a heavy head sea. 
I need not say that it was a wet trip. 

“It having cleared at sunset, we expected a 
strong northwester the following day, and we 
were not disappointed. Starting at 7:30, we had 
a light breeze for about an hour and then it 
began to blow. We finally reduced sail: to 
double-reefed main and full jib,.and-with a 25- 
knot breeze over the. quarter*we only touched 
the high places. With a beautiful sky above us 


and the blue waters of the. Sound dotted with 
white sails, the trip along the Connecticut shore 
was as fine as.any sailor. could. wish for. 


At 5 





P. M. we made harbor at Westbrook, Conn., 
having covered 58 miles in 9% hours, some- 
thing of a run for a small boat. 

“Starting the following day at 6:30, we held 
a light N. E. breeze to Plum Gut through which 
we passed just as the tide started to turn 
against us. 

“Catching the flood running in from Gard- 
iner’s Bay, we carried it with us through Green- 
port Harbor, Southold Bay, Little Peconic and 
Great Peconic Bays to our destination, Canoe 
Place Canal, where we arrived at 4:30, having 
held a favoring tide for nearly eight hours. 
The distance covered was 39 miles, and during 
— of the day there was hardly a breath of 
wind. 

“The boat proved herself an able craft in 
heavy weather, and in light airs she asked no 
odds of anything under sail. 

“As to food and sleeping quarters, there is 
little difficulty. Enjoying as we do the privi- 
leges of nearly every yacht club on the Sound, 
and having innumerable hotels to fall back on, 
it only requires a little judgment in sailing to in- 
sure a comfortable night’s lodging. For lunch 
we found a thermos bottle filled with hot soup 
or coffee a great addition to our canned sup- 
plies.” 


Club Elections. 


THE members of the Old Mill Y. C. have 
elected these officers: Commodore, George W. 
Sniffen; Vice-Commodore, William E. Powers; 
Rear-Commodore, George Conger; Recording 
Secretary, J. Buehler; Corresponding Secretary, 
Robert Grennell; Treasurer, Frederick Dudley; 
Financial Secretary, Hugo Beyer; Measurer, 
Peter Nuhn; Board of Trustees—Harry Walker, 
D. S. Van Wicklen, John Otto, Thomas King 
and Dr. C. A. Cooper. 





These officers have been elected by the 
Tacoma Y. C., which has just been organized: 
Commodore, C. R. Claghorne; Vice-Commodore, 
Prescott Sawyer; Rear-Commodore, Carl L 
Stebbins; Secretary, Arthur Foss; Treasurer, 
Ray Freeland; Trustees—C. R. Claghorne, C 
E. Hogberg, C. T. Lundberg, M. P. Potter, S. 
S. Auss and H. T. Engoe. 





The Pensacola Y. C. members have elected 
the following officers: Commodore, George T. 
Morgan; Vice-Commodore, J. Watson; 
Rear-Commodore, Ben. H. Thomas; nar 
Treasurer, Dan Sheppard; a Captain, W.A 
Dunham; Lieutenant, R. B. King. 


At the annual meeting of the Inter-Lake 
Yachting Association, held at Cleveland, officers 
were elected as follows: Commodore, S. S. 
Richardson, Jr., Toledo Y. C.; Vice-Commo- 
dore, C. W. Kotcher, Detroit Motor Boat Club; 
Rear-Commodore, Harry V. Bisgood, Jr., 
Buffalo Y. C.; Fleet Surgeon, Dr. Wadsworth 
Warren, Country Club, Detroit; Measurer, 
Carlton Wilby, Detroit M. B. C.; Delegates to 
the Yacht Racing Union, Myron B. Vorce, 
Lakewood Y. C.; Dr. C. G. Jennings, Country 
Club, Detroit. Joseph M. Grasser was ap- 
pointed Secretary-Treasurer. 


Bayside Y. C. Racing. 


THE regatta committee of the Bayside Yk. 
has published a report of the season’s racing. 
Seven races were sailed in the series for the 
one-design boats, and the summary of the 
points was: Peggy 48, Kid-O 44, Edna 42, 
Breeze 34, Alberta 34, Embee 188, Tiger Lily 9 
and Pam 7. 

Three special races were sailed by the one- 
design boats, and Edna won a first and two 
seconds; Breeze, one first, and Pam, one first. 

H, G. Rockwell won the skippers’ race; J. E. 
Hill was second; M. Stuart, third; A. C.: 
Andrews, fourth, and J. A. Dayton, fifth. 

Mrs. Alfred Evans was the winner of the 
ladies’ race; Mrs. . H. MacGregor, second; 
Mrs. A. Nesbett, third, and Mrs. W. A. Knapp, 
fourth. Ct nk 


The record of points in the six races sailed 
in the handicap class series is: F-J 39, Invader 
30, Ruby 109, Elaine 4, Crescent 4. 

The summary in the handicap class special 
races is: F-J, two first, three seconds; Ruby, 
one first; Invader, one first, one second and one 
third; Crescent, one third; Elaine, one third. 


Ketch for Daniel Bacon. 


Aw auxiliary ketch is being built by L. D. 
Huntington, Jr., for Daniel Bacon, of the New 
York Y. C., which will be used cruising about 
the Bahamas and may possibly be entered in 
the race to Bermuda next June. This craft will 
be fitted with a 5-horsepower motor, which, 
when in a race, will be taken out and ballast 
substituted. 

The new boat will be full bodied, high-sided. 
a double-ender and of these dimensions: 
Length over all, 30 feet 9 inches; length load 
waterline, 24 feet; beam, 9 feet; draft, 5 feet 
4 inches. There will be 6 feet headroom in the 
cabin, which will have sleeping accommodations 
for four persons. The yacht will be staunchly 
constructed and will carry about 2 tons of out- 
side ballast. She is expected to carry her small 
rig through any kind of weather and prove to 
be a good small sea-going craft. 

Huntington is also building an 18-foot cabin 
catboat for a New York yachtsman, which will 
have a 4-horsepower motor. This yacht is now 
in frame. 


Power Yacht Antares. 


ALEXANDER STEIN, owner of the fast power 
boat Veritas, is to have a cruising power boat 
built from designs by Morgan Barney. This 
craft is to be named Antares and the dimen- 
sions are as follows: Length over all, 70 feet; 
beam, 11 feet; draft,, 4 feet. A Craig engine is 
to be installed of 70 horsepower. 

The hull is to be built of double planked yel- 
low pine and cedar, the pine outside being %4- 
inch thick and the cedar lining %-inch thick. 
The interior will be finished in curly butternut. 
The galley is to be forward. The stateroom 
will come next aft, and then there will be the 
space for the motor and the gasolene tanks. 
Aft of the machinery will be the owner’s state- 
room and aft again the saloon in which there 
will be two Pullman berths and two transoms. 
The cockpit will be ten feet long. 


Canoeing. 


A. C. A. Membership. 


NEW MEMBERS PROPOSED. 


Eastern Division.—Lewis Dexter Nisbet, 12 
Rhode Island avenue, Providence, R. I., by 
Robert Bonner. 


NEW MEMBERS ELECTED. 


Central Division.—5630, Alexander H. Bovard, 
gI5 Jancey street, Pittsburg, Pa.; 5631, Harry P. 
Blair, 254 Melwood street, Pittsburg, Pa.; 5632, 
R. Edson Emery, La Belle Steel Works, Alle- 
gheny, Pa.; 5633, S. Stewart Graham, Wilmer- 
ding, Pa.; 5634, Sidney R. Gittens, Wilmerding, 
Pa.; 5635, Edw. D. Kaulback, Kendall avenue, 
Bellevue, Pa.; 5636, John F. Miller, care of 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wilmerding, Pa.; 
5637, G. F. McNaught, 52 2ist street, Pittsburg, 
Pa.; 5638. W. W. Patterson, Jr., 54 Water street, 
Pittsburg. Pa.; 5639, John McC. Price, 1105 
Century Building, Pittsburg, Pa.; 5640, "Edwin 
H. Riggs, 5908 Rural avenue, Pittsburg, Pa.; 
5641, Chas. A. Brown, 109 Mifflin avenue, 
Wilkinsburg, Pa.; 5642, C. I. Miller, East Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 





The Forest AND STREAM may be obtained from 
any newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to 
supply you regularly. : i 
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WON THE AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP OF AMERICA 


Yes, the 1908 Trap Shooting Season is over. The Fourth Amateur Championship of America, given under the auspices 
of the New York Athletic Club, at their luxurious grounds, Pelham Manor, N. Y., can be fittingly called the grand climax 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


shoot of the year. And 5 ex 6 of the principal trophies were “copped” by users of 


U. M. C. STEEL LINED SHELLS 


That’s only reasonable, for nearly 60% of the 120 shooters preferred them. 
East, South and West—classy jurymen wise to every “reasonable doubt” regarding shell quality. Think of it—nearly two men 


shooting UMC to one of any other make. 









FOVUNDION THE N. y. A. C. XMAS TREE— 


AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP OF AMERICA 
1st, G. S. McCarty (Diamond and Ruby Fob), 96 ex 100, UMC Arrows. 
2d, William Foord (Sterling Cup), 95 ex 100, UMC Arrows. 
3d, D. LeRoy Culver (Sterling Cup), 93 ex 100, UMC Arrows. 


PRELIMINARY AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP OF. AMERICA 
2d, J. H. Hendrickson (Sterling Cup), 94 ex 100—25 straight in shoot off —UMC Nitro Clubs. 
3d, C. W. Billings (Sterling Cup), 94 ex 100—23 ex 25 in shoot off —UMC Arrows. 


—— AND ALSO 





FIRST SPECIAL MATCH 
1st, H. W. Kahler (Sterling Dish), 25 straight, UMC Arrows. 


SECOND SPECIAL MATCH 
1st, J. H. Hendrickson (Sterling Cup), 25 straight, UMC Nitro Clubs. 


AMATEUR AVERAGE FOR THE SHOOT 
G. S. McCarty and William Foord tied, score 189 ex 200, UMC Arrows. 


SECOND PROFESSIONAL AVERAGE FOR THE SHOOT 
L. S. German, 190 ex 200, with unfinished run of 85 straight, UMC Arrows. 


That's a great windup of a great year for UMC Shells 
THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 





A fine array of talent it was—crackerjacks from 


Agency, 313 Broadway, New York City 






















Trapshooting. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here 
send a notice like the following: 


Fixtures. 


an. 12.—Bergen Beach (L. I.) G. C. . 

an. 18-23.—Houston, Tex.—Sunny South Handicap. Alf. 
Gardiner, Mgr. 2 

Jan. 21-23. Pinehurst (N. C.) Country Club midwinter 
handicap target tournament. G. Dan Morgan, Sec’y- 


Mgr. 

Feb. 7 -Beree Beach (L. I.) G. C. ; 

Feb. 22.—Port Washington, L. I1.—Championship of Long 
Island Sound, auspices of Manhasset Bay Yacht 
Club. James W. Alker, Sec’y. 

March 9.—Bergen Beach (L. I.) G. C. 

April 13.—Bergen Beach (L. I.) G. C. 

ay 11.—Bergen Beach (L. I.) G. C. final shoot of 
series for Hendrickson cup. L. H. Schortemeier, 
ec’y. 


REGISTERED TOURNAMENTS. 


an. 14.—Quarryville (Pa.) G. C. J. R. Armstrong, Sec’y. 
an. 12-15.—Hamilton (Ont.) G. C. 19th tournament; live 
birds and targets. J. J. Lawler, Sec’y, 

Jan. 21-23.—Pinehurst (N. C.) Country Club. Leonard 
Tufts, Sec’y. 5 
Feb. 2-3.—Phoenixville (Pa.) G, C. E. J. Dunlap, Sec’y. 
Feb. 4.—Doylestown (Pa.) R. and G. C. Noah L. Clark, 


ec’y. 

Feb. 2. Edge Hill, Pa.—Highland G. C.° J. Franklin 
Meehan, Mgr. . 

sont 9-10.—Toronto, Ont.—Parkdale G. C. F. A. Parker, 

ec’y. 

May 3-7—Reading, Pa.—Penhsylvania State Sportsmen’s 
Association tournament, under the auspices of the 
Independent Gun Club. Chas. N. Seitzinger, Sec’y. 

June 29-July 2.—Canadian Indians’ tournament. omas 
A. aff, High Scribe, Toronto. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


The Hercules Gun Club, of Temple, Pa., has fixed 
upon May 12 next, as the date for a live-bird shoot. 


For a purse described as handsome, Mr. Frank J. 
Rieker defeated Mr. J. D. Sellers, in a match at 15 birds, 
at Lancaster, Pa., by a score’ of 14 to 9. 


R 


The Salem, N. J., Rod and Gun Club shot a five-man 
team match with the Pennsville Gun Club, 15 targets, for 
a marble clock. The scores were: Salem 56, Pennsville 


47. 
Zz 
For the week ending Dec. 26, tournaments were reg- 
istered with the Interstate Association as follows: Feb. 
2-3, Phoenixville, Pa., Gun Club. Feb. 4, Doylestown, 


Pa, Gun Club. Feb. 22, Highland Gun Club, Edge 
Hill, Pa. 
Fr 


At Tamaqua, Pa., on Dec. 6, Mr. Geo. Bachman de- 
feated Mr. Lewis Keiper in a live-bird match for a purse 
of $400 and the gate receipts. Bachman killed 11 out of 
19; Keiper, 7 out of 18. The ratio of birds to purse was 
casual, 

2 


The Montclair, N. J., Gun Club will not hold a shoot 
on Saturday of this week, but will hold its regular 
shoot on New Year’s morning. The team race, six men 
to a.team, was won by Montclair. The scores were: 
Montclair 115. Orange Gun Club team, 103. Each man 
shot at 25 targets. Baldwin, of the visiting team, made 
high individual score, 22. 


We are advised that the championship of Long Island 
Sound, to be held at Port Washington, L. I., under the 
auspices of the Manhasset Bay Yacht Club, has been 
postponed to Feb, 22, owing to the New York Athletic 
Club having fixed upon Feb. 12 for a shoot. 


A match at 9 birds, at Shenandoah, Pa., Dec. 26, for 
$150 a side, between Messrs. Daniel Sweeney, of Lost 
Creek, and Joseph Posseslky, the former winning by a 
score of 5 to 2. A high wind was said to account for the 
low scores. The high stakes might have contributed 
thereto also, 

- 


The five-man team contest, between the New York 
Athletic Club and the Larchmont Yacht Club, shot over 
the traps of.the latter, was won by thie New York team, 
430 to 408. Each man shot at 100 targets. The prize 
was a club trophy. A return match will be shot at 
Travers Island, New York,, in January. 


* 

At the shoot of the Crescent Athletic Club, Bay Ridge, 
L. I., Dec. 26, Mr. F. B, Stephenson: won the club 
championship with a total of 134 out of a possible 150. 
Mr. F. W. Moffett was second with 131. There were 
ten contestants. Mr. G. G. Stephenson, Jr., won the 
December cup. He scored 24, which, with two previous 
scores, made a total of 70. 

BERNARD WATERS. 


Boston and Vicinity. 


Tue Middlesex holiday shoot drew a good crowd to 
East Lexington. O. R. Dickey was high gun with 129 
out of 150 targets, the first 100 being distance ‘handicap. 
Roy Hodsdon was first among the amateurs with 124, 
both these shooters standing at 19yds. for the 100 targets. 
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A social team shoot between the Palefaces and Norfolk 
Country Club took place Saturday, Dec. 26, on the 
latter’s grounds at Dedham, Mass., and proved a very 
pleasant affair. Seven Palefaces attended, so an equal 
number of Norfolk’s men engaged in the battle at 50 
targets for each shooter. The results were 258 to 250, 
leaving a margin of only 8 targets in favor of the 
Wellington cracks. Scores were as follows: Palefaces— 
Kirkwood 45, Hassam 42, Charles 36, B. Smith 36, 
Burnes 37, W. Clark 23, J. Wirth 39; total 258. Norfolk 
Country Club—Baxter 37, Nickerson 39, Rice 39, Roger 
Smith 37, E. Clark 32, Crane 31, Burgess 35; total 250. 
In a subsequent match at 25 targets the Palefaces won by 
20 targets. Scores were better than they look, owing to 
the difficult conditions. Mr. Burgess, through 
whose efforts the match was arranged, presented the 
high gun with a Norfolk Country cup as a souvenir of 
the friendly competition. 


A white swan was recently killed near New Bedford; 
said to be the first for many years in that vicinity. 


P. H. Powel, of Newport, has presented the Palefaces 
with a beautiful trophy for competition at Wellington, 
conditions to be arranged and announced shortly. Other 
trophies to be shot for on the Paleface grounds are the 
Burnes, Sibley and W. Clark cups. 


The fierce day at Wellington, Dec. 23, furnished scores 
that looked embarrassing in the next morning’s paper. 
Veteran Dickey made the best showing for the ex- 
perts, while for the amateurs a notch below 70 per 
cent. took the main event. 


“Buffalo, Jr.,”’ is but another name for the well-known 
shooter “Roy.” 


A Christmas remembrance, relished by the trade here- 
abouts, was the exquisite silk-lined leather bill book sent 
out by the Hunter Arms Co. Appropriate sentiments 
were attached to the very useful gift by the Hunter boys. 


Charles Dana Park, of New York city, spent the holi- 
days in Boston, the guest of his sister, Mrs. C. M. 
Carpenter, and Dr. Carpenter. While not so actively 
connected with the shooting game as his brother, the 
late Will K. Park, there are few more enthusiastic canoe- 
ists or fishermen than Mr. Park. A trip to the Car- 
penter camp at Sudbury was one of the outings enjoyed. 


T. H. Keller, Jr., the Hunter Arms Co.’s new ac- 
quisition, is chaperoning Neal Moore, of the same com- 
pany, during the Sportsmen’s Show here. Haze Keller’s 
success, while with the Peters Cartridge Co., was 
phenomenal, and his legion of friends predict fresh 
laurels for the young representative in the Smith gun 
field. Mr. Moore is making his initial trip for the 
firm with which his stepfather, Harvey McMurchy, has 
been closely identified for some years. 


Dr. E. F. Gleason made a fine score at the B. A. A. 
regular weekly shoot last Saturday, breaking £3 cut of 
100, which, with a handicap of 2, made a gross total 
of 95. 


The Sportsmen’s Show opened to the public Christmas 
Eve, and is proving attractive entertainment for the 
sportsman and his family. The bird and fish exhibits 
are well arranged. Various contests with rifle and 
revolver under the supervision of New England Military 
Rifle Association are being held nightly with a number 
of fine trophies to reward successful shooters. 


The Marblehead vs. Lynn team race failed to material- 
ize, as the one team attehded in the morning and the 
other in the afternoon. A two-man team race was sub- 
stituted, in which 10 pairs placed scores. Geo. Courtis, 
of the home crowd, was high gun with 88 per cent. 


Columbus Gun Club. 


Cotumeus, O., Dec. 25.—A 100 bird race was shot be- 
tween Johnny Taylor and R. S. Rhoads against W. R. 
Chamberlain and D. D. Gross. Taylor and Rhoads won 
by one target. Scores: Rhoads and Taylor, 192; Cham- 
berlain and Gross, 187. Taylor and Chamberlain scored 
96 each. The race was extremely interesting and very 
close. Wm. Webster started off with two 25 straights. 
B. F. Bolin broke 92 out of his 100, and Dr. Van Fossen 
48 out of 50. The shooting of Mr. Fred Le Noir was 
very clever indeed, and it was all done with a new gun. 

Mr. J. Y. Bassell came out with his new gun after 
having the toe cut off a little, and it had the desired 
effect of making the point to the place. Stanley Rhoads 
made 94 in his 100 birds, which was fine work, consider- 
ing that he has not shot any during the past year. The 
boys were all delighted to have “Stan.” with them, as he 
is a valuable acquisition to any shooting event. 

John Taylor and Fred Le Noir are very much for 

turkeys, and they both have a good supply on hand, 
owing to their skill in the matches here. 
_ The new gun fever has broken out afresh, and if the 
improvement keeps up with the lucky purchasers as it 
has started, there will be some incentive for more of us 
to invest. 

Seems like old times to see Dell Gross about; and that 
he is enjoying the stay in Columbus is very evident by 
the nee smile that won’t come off. 

Ben Bolin has been in hiding for some time past, and 
must have been getting some practice, as he came out 
and very easily tuned up 92 out of the 100. 

Frank Ford, the congenial hunter and fisherman, who 
is well known to Ohio sportsmen, tried 100 of the flying 
oe and did remarkable for the little practice he gets. 
snk M. Smith is interested in the coming prize events for 


Mr. Howard Sims brought Mr. Jay Trowbridge over to 
the Christmas shoot, and Mr. Trowbridge, while a game 
hunter and never having shot clay birds, his success on 
a trial was so pleasing that we are likely to have a new 
member, and a good one, as Mr. Trowbridge is a very 
enthusiastic sportsman. 


r. Van Fossen, awful busy, stopped a minute and hit 
the high place of 48 out of 50. 


J. C. Pancake was here, none more jolly than he, and 
he will go a long ways to get a good smell of powder. 

Harry Selbach shoots well all the time of late, and with 
a little tournament practice will be strictly in the game. 

Dr. Wm. Todd and his son, Master: Todd, were out, 
and for a lad the young man has a very promising future 
as a shooter of flying targets. 

William Weatherholt, the gun-maker, was on hand, 
and reports that the past hunting season kept him very 
busy with lame guns, 

Billy Weinman was the first man up Christmas morn- 
ing, and he took a few shots and hurried back to look 
after the Christmas tree. 

Frank Burris has been missed during the holidays. 

Mr. Hart Stanbery, of Pomeroy, writes that he had a 
very pleasant shooting trip in West Virginia during last 
— of the season, accompanied by Mr. George Sein 

auer. 

Have you seen anything of Cumberland? 

Mr. A. E. Shatford was missed during the holiday 
shoots, having gone to Missouri. He has just returned 


with Mrs. Shatford, and will be here for the tournament 
cf the 3ist. 


Each event was at 25 targets: 


Fred Le Noir ........ 20 23 23 22 22 22 24 23 20 17:19:19 17 
John R_ Taylor....... 24 25 24 23 20 24 22 21 20 19 19 19 20 
W R ‘Chamberlain... 23 25 23 25 22 24 19 16 18 14 20 17 19 
mS: Bibenis... ssc 23 23 24 24 20 19 23 21 17 19 18 18 19 
DP EP CORR nccsousees 22 23 24 24 23 21 22 25 18 15 20 18 17 
Wm Webster ........ a a EE ss. sacs oven) Be Se 
SD: -a cs enaniscsunvall 22 23 19 20 .. 

oD i PRRs cn deknaeeoe 25 23 22 22 

a. 2.) Fee 20 19 22 20 

2 eee DEE Bh ae Ga eh be ce be: Xe: 56ee ok 
CF EE | occcktesnants ED as chink os ene ele we 


G M Smith 
a. RON se es tewcenan 
Howard Sims... 
Jay Trowbridge. 
Van Fossen 
te ag 








D4; PR vcncaenk Pee OP ER 66:68. 6a- eens ne an ba oe 
Harry Selbach ...... 21 21 19 .. 

OA cc lcceksecbsce Sn ae SoG bey We be ws Gb ew Bat ee 
SD ak dur onkuen ot Sg I re ree 
BEGUN ROME. vp cocsces kd SGCkS Ub ab. we ae: be. ae 
EE i ncsphsvahwete Se OP -i6 65,60 as ub bs bb bode 
er 22 21. 


The Columbus Gun Club for the holidays very much 
resembles the old pine forest, with the abundance of 
pine and holly, together with the snow scene. The 
odor of the pine is very noticeable on coming into the 
big assembly room, and the boys say that it has in- 
creased their appetites so much that the good old times 
they had out in the woods came back to them. 





New York Athletic Club. 


_ Travers Istanp, N. Y., Dec. 26.—Christmas Day com- 
ing on Friday, our regular holiday competition took place 
to-day. Eighteen guns were in attendance. The day was 
cold, and a strong wind from the west made the shooting 
difficult, the scores suffering in consequence. In fact, 
the only shooting of note was done by Billings in the 
practice round, when he got the only straight of the day, 
but he fell down to 16 actual breaks in the next string. 
Six events of 25 targets each, were run off, as follows: 

First event, practice: Billings high gun. 

Second event, December cup: Leg won by Elias, but 
Owen having two previous legs, wins cup. —~ 

Third event, holiday cup: Leg won by Greiff, as- 
sisted by 4 handicap. 

Fourth event, Sauer gun: Leg won by De Wolf. 

Fifth event, Stevens gun: Leg won by Crowe. 

Sixth event, Special holiday cup: Won by Billings 
with full score, assisted by 3 added targets, 


Events: 1 2 3 4 5 6 
PO: 5) cb ecannen 22 022 O21 O21 022 02 
E> bisneccebkuees 2% 319 324 321 323 325 
NE -asbcscakeabybese 24 322 322 .822 324 323 
SAE. Seovepponsssuvens 24 325 224 220 224 223 
SE ciecisencuceuaane 18 424 425 320 $22 322 
T J O’Donohue, Jr.. 21 121 121 119 119 119 
J} J O’Donohue...... 20 425 421 420 420 423 
DE oho socies oe cobs 23 121 120 121 123 123 
OS 20 021 020 021 02 019 
CS Sa ae 24 418 #4422 424 322 321 
a 166421 424 415 421 421 
MecCahill ......0.s0006 14 #421 421 420 523 520 

MOE -sckssncscasicus 17 316 318 318 325 224 
DER ssussecssenvee 16 319 318 318 ce ae ah 
ST -wegkénenescdecvese 515 513 515 515 514 
TEE cancccsecoe 418 419 422 425 420 
RE cicccteceshebe oa. Bae Bee Bae ss <s 
MEN Kcccbbepaneka 421 422 420 523 522 

G. F. P. 





Larchment vs. N. Y. A. C. 


Dec. 28.—The five-man team contest between the New 
York Athletic Club and the Larchmont Yacht Club, was 


shot over the Larchmont traps to-day. New York won, 
430 to 408. Scores: “- 


Larchmont Yacht Club. 
9” 


BOMWIE 20. se ree ccesccescnsreocsenss 22 23 22 22—89 
OI: <onckicvkhsksceuberbhianaebean 17 16 14 19—66 
EL. Srskeeudeuneunsepessecsposonee 21 22 21 22—86 
OE. cites cconhebonbunbbrenbarun 23 21 19 22—85 
EE REET ES 20 22 20 20—82—408 
Captain, J. Ross Collins. 
New York Athletic Club. 
SE. sccuaces phesdhseebaatepenouaee’ 18 21 23 25—87 
EF RPRNOD sins cinvciniedesenseseses’ 17 22 21 19—79 
SE * Scvctesnacckundebsanswsdsewion 19 21 22 20—82 
Petham (captain) :.....00<crccoccces 23 23 23 22—91 
EE caubeeravsedecnnieccecdsesase 23 21 24 23—91—430 


Conditions, 100 targets per man, for club trophy. A 
return match will be shot at Travers Island in January. 
Jack Fanning was referee. 





Salem County Rod and Gun Club. 


Satem, N. J.—The Salem County Rod and Gun Club 
held a very interesting tournament on Christmas Day, 
notwithstanding the rain, which began falling at noon 
and continued at intervals during the afternoon. This 
being the anniversary of the club’s organization, a large 
mena: Be of sportsmen gathered to help celebrate the 
event. No entrance fees were charged and all were open 
to all amateurs except No. 1, for the club cup, which 
was restricted to members only. A brass gun cleaner 
was the booby prize in all events. 

J. E. Hall won the club cup and $2.50 prize. President 
H. G. Hart was high man for the leather gun case. 
Field Captain Ernest Schubert carried off the fountain 
pen, and the Penrsville squad lost to the Salem squad 
by 9 targets, and the handsome marble clock will grace 
the walls of the Salem County Rod and Gun Club. The 
scores follow: 


No. 1, club cup and $2.50, 25 targets: 














J E Hall...........00- 21 Lawrence 20 
<> MOE ‘aevoncseesendes 14 Schubert 18 
ie Se 19 Compton 20 
C Fithian 5 Bossler ..... 21 
Bradway .... ; 10 H G Hart se 
EE. | sceepepasennned 5 TE Slinh cacksawansees 19 

Fifteen targets; prize, fountain pen. 
Kennedy 0 PR << sces<sius> 10 
Callahan 10 gk eae 13 
Hancock 10 Waddington ........... 8 
Poulson 11 EEE checeivasena te’ 15 
W Tice 13 NE? cnwascvewasessse% 12 
Compton 12 

Fifteen targets; prize, leather gun case: 
C Sa0Y ..ccccrccosceses eS ee 3 
Et schaons 13 i  cieus¢aeceasedeus 3 
SE ayn ankaGesssusn => tice KapEReaxteNeRNaNt 9 
rere 7 OEE cvcvcesveveses 13 
C Glaspey ......ccceve 12 W Crispen ..........- 3 
AMROEG o6cccccsaccecce 9 errr rT 11 
eres 10 ND esienenbeeeueeetee 10 
PE senescent esenes 10 TR 5b anesaoenspowns 12 
ee ek ppsnaaanensss 14 NE  c0cbesaus¥set eens 11 
Waddington ........... 10 SE > Sesdabakeesanens 4 

Team match. 15 targets; prize, marble clock: 

Pennsville Squad. Salem Squad. 

Hancock 11 a ie SERIE. oc cece 
Callahan Schubert .......... 12 
Poulson Compton .........- 11 
Whitesell PL svsacacoewseces 19 
Kennedy BER Gaveushasi veces 9-—56 
F fii Notes from Salem. 


The Salem County Rod and Gun Club is putting the 
sting of life to sporting affairs in this section. New 
members are being elected at each meeting night. The 
club now boasts of the largest membership of any club 
in South Jersey. 7 - 

The members are proud of their achievements during 
the first year of organization. A fine club house, 20x30ft., 
has been built and furnished complete, with all bills paid 
for and a neat balance in the treasury. 

With a view of increasing the attendance at regular 
meetings, the entertainment committee arranges a musical 
rogramme and refreshments after the business session. 
t’s a great scneme. = oe 

The suggestion of the State Fish and Game Commission 
that a law be enacted placing a resident license fee on 
every gunner has aroused a voice of indignation from all 
sections of the State. 7 

Tke following members have been appointed on_the 
legislative and game committee: Messrs. H. G. Hart, 
L. D. Compton, Dr. W. H. Carpenter, J. F. Anderson, 
Paul Erhardt, I. C, Smashey, and William H. Harris. 
The committee is getting busy and will appear before the 
game committee of the New Jersey Legislature with 
some suggestions that will be of benefit to the sports- 
men in this section, 

Through the efforts of Congressman Loudenslager, the 
club has been placed on the list to receive an_appropria- 
tion of trout fry from the United States fish hatchery. 

The following officers were elected at the last meeting: 
H. G. Hart, President; William H. Harris, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Harvey Bossler, Recording Secretary; L. D. Comp- 
ton, Financial Secretary; Paul Erhardt, Treasurer; Ernest 
Schubert, Field Captain; Members of Executive Com- 
mittee, James Wheeler and Isaac Smashey. 

Gun Wap. 





Manhasset Bay Yacht Club. 


Port Wasztncton, L. I., Dec. 27.—The weather con- 
ditions were fair. 

A sweepstake, 25 targets, was won by J. E. Meyer. 
BH BP Chath... cccccccces 20 E Meyer....:.....00- 21 
H G Hoyt, Jr......... 21 ote ee eee ee 18 


Monthly cup, 25 tonpets, had scores as follows: . 
| > Ee ek... 4 19 









H G Hoyt, Jr....... 5 2 

BG Hoyt, J nutes oa 3 22 DB Ba veccsccece 4 18 

G W Alker......... 4 
Sweepstake, 15 targets, scratch: 

T EB Meyet....cccccccece 12 me G Blogt, Je...c800009 10 
R Hoyt .. | SS SEOs ceccevcvese 4 
WwW ‘Atker lashecebeeae’ 10 Be eR ov ivcxecesesssc 3 





Cowl, weekly cup, 25 targets, handicap allowance. The 
shoot-off was won by H. . Clark, 





%, A H. T. 

423 W H Williams..... 5 19 

6 22 BS A BRE e e000 3 18 

6 22 40 6 18 

T 4 2 ee! eee 5 12 
J 4 21 

Sauer gun, 25 targets, handicap allowance: 

HL Hoyt, Dinasys 6 24 2 ME uccevcens 6 17 

H F Clark. 4 23 TOW Alber cccccece 4 19 

B G Loomis........ 3 22 AV Gould .. <= 

J E Meyer........-. 4 21 E A Sierck......... 3 13 


ey. Oe OOO LLL 
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Crescent Athletic Club. 


Brooktyn, L. I., Dec. 26.—The championship of the h 
club, ten contestants, was won by F. B. Stephenson 
with a total of 134. G. G. Stephenson, Jr., won the 
December cup with a total of 70 for his three highest 
scores., M. Stiner was second with 65. The wins were . 


quite widely distributed to-day: 


Club championship, 150 targets, strings of 25: - me ee; 
F B Stephenson........... 2 23 22 24 23 21 «(134 ~~ vii’ Ss MR at 
FW BERG vo cc cccdxceceae 93 20 21 22 22 298 131 aN} ie Nir MAR) 

H M Brigham ............ 24 17 21 16 20 22 120 | BN ae Mus (i 

IE aca cccncanos ibd 19 19 22 20 18 19 117 a Se 4 te) 
i} ere 15 18 15 17 22 17 104 
A E Hendrickson.......... 17 19 19 16 15 18 104 
BM WE hn cstcien sade 17 17 19 17 18 16 104 
G G Stephenson, Jr....... 16 17 16 19 17 14 99 
ee a al 19 16 11 19 10 13 — 8&8 
Br IIR, ascasenscacas 1613 91511 144~—~ = 


Trophy shoot, 15 targets: 
Ie ae 


Dr Adams 
T W Stake... ‘> 
L C Hopkins....... 
H B Vanderveer.... 
A E Hendrickson.. 





C W_ Hickling...... 
STE Bee ci sececsces 
December cup, 25 targets: 
G a egnensee, 5... 3 24 ere 5 20 
ee eka scaces 5 20 ee SS eee 3 17 8 
Scratch shoot, 15 targets: hs f Rs 
H M Brigham......... 15 Pe. 2 ee : 
F B Stephenson....... 15 LL C Hopkins.......... 10 ar 4 AEG oof pe) § Iw a a 
A E Hendrickson...... 13 5. 2 ES oc onneus 10 nist ae ea Fes AA 8 Oey ' 
eG RE idea mawan jz PT SS fe acnardcn seine 8 ae 
S67 SS eaaee u a > ee 8 


A BR ANAM, .0.cccccccces 3 H P Marshall.......... 8 
F W Moffett........... 10 C W Hickling 7 


Trophy shoot, 15 targets: 
L. C Hopkine....... SO BRS Bem Wisscsci 2 13 
PF BA iencsscess 2 15 H M Brigham....... a 
F B Stephenson..... 0 14 A E Hendrickson... 1 11 
F W Moffett........ 0 13 ae aoe 3 10 
A sas <a0secse 0 13 Dr AG@ams::..<...00¢ a 
H B Vanderveer.... 2 13 C W Hickling...... 3 9 
F S Hyatt........... 3 13 2 Ee We vaseae 2 8 


Shoot-off, 15 targets: 
i a” Re 2 13 L C Hopkins....... 3 13 
Prize divided. 
Team shoot, 25 targets: 
_ s 


es ty. LC ON A LON LOL LL 
+ 4 
- rm 
- 
‘ ‘ 
> 
_ 
tomo ce Coto 
SAI-100 on 


G Stephenson 3 20 Dr Adams....... 


D T Leahy .... 3 23-43 F W Moffett.... 0 21 

M Stiner ....... 4 22 F B Stephenson. 0 17—38 : 
L C Hopkins.... 5 20—42 A Hendrickson. 3 16 

5 H Benet....... 5 22 AR Fi vsses 1 19—35 


Trophy shoot, 25 targets: 


Ee pees co £4 ts -22 CALIBER REPEATING RIFLE 


A 
| 
| 


SASS: 













































W W Marshall...... ; = A 3 ee: ; 2 - s 

F W Moffett........ eS 

T TE Beest....occcce 5 22 ae eee 3 21 The Model 1906 Handling Thr C dg 

J P Fairchilds...... 4 21 Be MEE necscassene 4 16 ee artri es i 
F B Stephenson.... 0 21 TW Se. ...css00e 5 15 j 
H B Vanderveer.... 4 20 H P Marshall....... 3 14 i 
C A Lockwood..... 3 20 i 

Trophy eet. 25 targets: — ome i 
A E Hendrickson... 2 22 righam...... ¢ - b ze : 4 
C A Lockwood. Soa FS Hyatt... ee 5 38 This Winchester repeater, which is now made to handle either .22 ; 

J ars > Fairchilds...... . . ° ° ‘ . ; 
o.oo on”. 3 14 Short, .22 Long or .22 Long Rifle Rim Fire Cartridges, is the biggest 
C A Hickling....... H B Vanderveer.... 4 20 value in a rifle ever offered. It is made with the same skill and care 

as Winchester rifles of larger caliber, which means that it is accurate, ‘ 
Hercules Gun Club. reliable and well finished. It takes down easily and packs in a ' 

Temrte, Pa—The Hercules Gun. | Club, held a ractice small compass, making it a handy adjunct to any sportsman’s 
hoot at li b t t e, Pa., on : : : : e : j 
corde. Tes 2h 1. W. Ban wen ich aun. Willem kit. The list price is only $10.50 and it retails for less. ' 
Becker and James Stoult shot only at 6 birds and killed : ae i 
straight. This was the first trial for live birds for most Winchester Guns and Ammunition—the Red W Brand—are sold everywhere. ! 
of the moonineee, 7“ each of mo mm s en onane WINCHESTER REPEAT NG A f 
on the first trial. Je trust we wi ave better luck at 
our next live-bird shoot on Saturday, May 12, 1909. l RMS Co., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Scores: 
Twelve live birds, handicap: 
H Marks, 26 .......0. ae Wm Brunner, 26....... 9 
Ls —- auvemcuiem % e Rossier, Me hsdeasane 8 a ; io 8 ak ae 
BE MB socesesacde Pe OE Sea ccccccanes . A A Schoverling........0<000. 317 7 died) a eee 
G B Bortz, 28.......... 8 M J Ziegler, %....... 5 Jersey City Gun Club. er MT 35 ccncougue’ tcar tea oe 13 17 6 i4 14 *: 

Six live birds, handicap: Jersey City. N. J., Dec. 25.—The weather conditions W O’Brien.................seee ee ee oe ee 17 18 16 15 15 13 
N Rothermel. 26. 4 W Kenny, 26 .... 4 to-day were fair. Ten events, each at 20 targets, were HL Brown ........ccccecsees oe oe oe oe 00 08 16 15 15 13 
TW Rahu, 26. 5 Ed Rubright, 9 4 shot. There was a large attendance. Scores follow: Tom Boothroyd .........seeeee ee ee ee ce oe oe 15 14 15 18 
Wm Becker, 26.. 6 A K Ludwig, 26 4 Ey ; E tesa a Thos Kelley ........csssecssee oo oo oe 00 ce oe 14 17 19 18 
JT Stoudt, 26 ....... SoA O Groh, 2 ....... 4 jvents: 1234567 8 9 il C A Kurzell........cccccceeesee oe oe ce ce ce oe GC Oa as 
A Herbine, 26 4 - - at Culver.....-..22eee: : Z = Z = 2 2 Lt = o : x IN he Ao idxacdtanwiey oo: cxraevne al ae 8 2 a re 

 iecccceses - , 7 ME eee sialumewaenen 8 17 17 18 18 17 20 16 18 17 PURO. cn dctscwensdnpadgoise sande ae ante wees 7 12 
A. K. Lupwie, Sec'y. ¢ W Billings............000.. 16 18 17 18 18 16 15 17 19 19 — ; 
. E a. scoe ASE ae ae = 13 19 18 16 
S Fanning.... ... 19 17 18 19 18 19 20 17 19 1 i 
Fred A. Stone Gun Club. H D Bergen..... 216 15 16 16 15 16 17 16 17 16 At Point Breeze. 

Denver, Colo.—Following are scores for our Sunday C Schreyvogel ... .-. 17 15 19 13 16 14 16 17 16 16 PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 26.—There were twelve con- 
shoot. It is a very good showing, considering the R H Woodruff... .--. 1413 1719171117... .. .. testants in the 10-bird handicap, entrance $5. Eight tied 
weather. A cold, raw wind drove the shooters to town F E Butler....... ..-- 16 13 17 16 18 18 18171614 cn 9. Scores: 
early. 1, P Souss.... Se Se ee ee ee ae Oe ee I ovina dnccdecdencigusnacoteccecscaal —- 9 

Shot at. Broke Shot at. Broke H Welles -- 18 19 17 201718 19161717 J River, 28. 229 — 9 
F Kine . -. 70 A Walker a: 47 H H Shannon . 171519 16 16 1513191517 D Bouvier, waaa oista22— 9 
C Plank . 75 70 M Hoyt 75 42 C Thomas Bere ..%6..H..% Staller, @.... 2222! — 9 
H Keefe ....... % 56 WwW Burkhard 75 68 Court 15 141418 141514141414 A Smith, 29. 2292 9 
W Bowman .... 100 80 S Warren 75 47 W H Johnson. -- 12 91216131015 181615 Worrell, 29 .. 1121122022— 9 
C Younkman ... 50 44 W S Howland... 100 60 <A Sutphen ... ie EE aes bake ae oc ce ON EE sors kawes 2212212202— 9 
BTR oc sccces 7 61 E Murphy ..... 50 Oe ob. | FES er ae 9 712 15 16 15 15 17 Sulzbach, 28 nae 
F Kilpatrick ... 50 ry WY OD csecicss 50 ee ve cavccnccioes xe xe as 66 de eine, me Oe 
W Sharpe ...... 75 49 S Dawson..... 50 epee IE nak rawolo indies @ ia! 0-9., ee 15 713 141414 16 
De TROTNE. kvcccs 325 93 Warren ...... 25 iy CE ag occ cachshedeancecesncé aa an 16 18 17 18 17 17 19 
Harry WarrEN, Sec’y. WL WORM, cruencedssscecwesacs 15 161415 14... .. .. 1715 C Haines, 28 .......cccccccccccccccccccsccccecs 1221100200— 6 
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Mountain View Gun Club. 


Troy, N. Y., Dec. 26.—The regular weekly shoot of the 
Mountain View Gun Club was held this afternoon. Be- 
cause of the turkey shoot held Christmas afternoon the 
attendance was small to-day. 

The wind blew a severe gale, making good scores im- 
possible, but Hurd succeeded in breaking 85 out of 100. 

The new electric traps worked very satisfactorily. 

A big shoot will be held on New Year’s Day, when 
the Hudson River Trapshooting League will b 





e organ- 
ized. To-day’s scores follow: 

Targets: 25 25 25 25 Total. 
a =e 23 85 
Welling ons 14 61 
DR asustecene = o» 37 
Milliman es. ae 16 54 
<pane pabnsene os 6 ee 24 

arrell os oe 41 
Roberts 40 
Vroman oe 29 
EER Sinscenbiverasebbonetpbbosren’ - 29 

The scores of our Christmas shoot follow: 

Targets: 25 25 25 25 Total. 
DT -2.6cctekseauhbenssateseeber 20 20 17 19 76 

Eee nccne enh beakdbeabeb bab one 217 11 17 73 
Tn : siidcexheushabothassesensneh ll 17 16 10 53 
TL Scieekéveveseeseerssbousheben - aww «xe 63 
OS ee are 25 19 17 61 
DL. cppccobabenbsoneweksstseshnss a me oo 47 
it ED ssevesseceseeseseseueens 12 14 16 42 
DT ‘Scccbchbatonepeneneoaseebes 13 16 16 45 
DEE, <idsscenesbevessensanevenens 14617 15 .. 46 
Dn Mstucenicesbissebubeeookeebeanl 2 ce as 45 
DEE ccccubvssesenh sob sessunsbese ae so. ae 44 
DT ivbvabenibiberbenedoereensenss 7 ss BL ee 44 
DRT ‘pcstoccphesnse peonnestes ae ae Sb oe 29 
SL Anchechiacsdhshbsbbeoawoniebbe ee 34 
DEE bicbawsbbascasonsreeenbbossences > a> ae ee 36 
SEES. axswernanbencestneseueseesdns 19 19 


The club will hold its regular weekly shoot this after- 
ae at Sycaway, when the new electric traps will be 
used. 


The Rifle Shoot. 


Christmas morning a number of the members took 
part in a rifle shoot held on the range at John T. Betts’ 
country residence. The target was an 8in. knockdown 
and was placed at a distance of 400yds. Lovegrove 
proved to be the best man, he scoring six bullseyes out 
of 25 shots, while Lee and Betts were tie with four 
each. As there are many people in this city who enjoy 
tifle shooting, the club will introduce this sport, and 
those interested are requested to correspond with G. W. 
Gemmill. Following are the rile scores: 

No. shots. = 


No. shots. Hits. 
Lovegrove .... 


25 ee 15 0 

BEES. éevessen 25 4 EGE - consnde 0 
DE: oxconenends 25 4 Gemmill ...... 25 0 
Crowley ....... 25 2 McChesney .... 20 0 
SS Eee 25 1 ne cshsnebis 10 0 
Roberts ....... - 6 1 PEL. escewcse» 0 


9 
J. J. Farrer, Sec’y. 


Montclair Gun Club. 


Montciatr, N. J., Dec. 26.—Twenty-five marksmen 
faced the traps this alternoon, four events being run off. 

Messrs. Piercy, Culver, Colquitt, Dukes and Hilsenger 
were high men for the day. T. Dukes made the best 
string for the afternoon, winning a box of cigars. 

The team race between Orange and Montclair was the 
event of chief interest, but in this no man distinguished 
himself by particularly high scores. Baldwin, of 





range, 
led the bunch with 22 breaks to his credit. Mosteiee 
won out with 12 clays to the good. 
Events: 123 Events: 12 3 
Targets: 25 25 25 Targets 25 25 23 
ee 22 20 21 SEE -oubhasceenees 05 12 13 
PEE,» scbashneaved 23 21 21 SE. Gkcceausekdn a 20 17 
i. onwtasiene’ 20 17 18 = eae 18 16 
Hallinger ......... 19 16 14 vos a 22 21 
SEM ccvcvcccsccse 512 9 W F Soverel...... .. 10 15 
EOD: covnesese 18 24 17 eae 
Thompson ........ 20 16 11 Rockwell 
SOE epessbes --- 1913 14 H Soverel 
CURES wccncesees IB BD E Jacobus ... 
LED sckshvce. UE ine o> OS 
SEED: Susepecesines 11 16 18 J 
Williamson ....... 12 14 13 Hilsinger 
SET ccbicnensns 8 12 14 


Team race: 


Orange Gun Club. Montclair Gun Club. 





MEER: Si¥nessboseree Colquitt 21 
Hilsinger ... oe Culver nm 
Rockwell Piercy 19 
DEEL serevevesoes T Dukes 14 
EEE ccnnsnce | OE sckivesnesesecs 14 
Baldwin . E Jacobus ......... 21—115 


E. Winstow, Sec’y. 


Ossining Gun Club. 


Osstntnc, N. Y., Dec. 25.—There was a nice little 
shoot held on the grounds of the Ossining Gun Club to- 
day. The main event was a 100 target affair, and some 
very fair scores were made. The prize shot for was a 
handsome cup. 

Dr. Moeller, of Nyack, and G. Hasbrouck, of Yonkers, 
were the only non-members present, and it was a pleas- 
ure to have them with us again. W. Fisher and Dr. 
Moeller shot in good form, but unfortunately in the 
third event the birds didn’t rotate properly, and they 
dropped to 14 and 10 respectively, which lost them 
what looked like a perfect score with handicaps included. 
Cc. G. Blandford’s gun broke away in the second round 
of the handicap after a run of 40 straight. In the fourth 
cound he again shot his own gun and got a 24. Willi and 





Wood did good work, the former, losing the match to 
Bedell by one target. Nos. 1 and 2 were for practice. 
Hubbell tried his hand for the first time to-day. 






Events: 123 456 

Targets: 10 10 25 25 25 25 Hdcp. Total. 
BE J BOG. cccsncsccccccces ZT © 20: oo oo 0 - os 
C G Blandford... ... 710 26 16 16 24 10 91 
1 EEE nisntcines - 910 20 19 20 20 12 92 
Dr Moeller .... - 8 820181018 25 91 
G Hasbrouck ... - 6 10 22 19 16 21 15 92 
A Bedell ....... - 9 9 22 21 2421 10 98 
A Aitchison .... i ee oe ee 
W Pratt cocorce cows BD S800 bd sba es - 

EEE. atncesdchwsensvncee: 56 9 20 21 20 24 122 97 

N Hubbell .... . 2767%w 7 so 
N Tuttle ......... ee oe ae ss a 
W_ Fisher ..... pace ws oon ae eae 20 o4 
EE RESWGTOOR cccceccccccccce oe oo OD 20 35 


The prize shot for was a handsome loving a c 





Penrose Gun Club. 


PuHrILapevpatia, Pa., Dec. 26.—The handicap at ten 
birds, $5 entrance, had twenty entries. No straight scores 
were made. Hoffman and Hess tied on 9. The Paulson 
brothers shot a two-man team match against Redman and 
am. 5 birds per man, $10 per team, and won, 7 to 6. 

cores: 








PR GD 60 vince cebbeksebabbeweeeuebante 1202212212— 9 
ETD cop vnebussss such oanes sdnbabebapes seach 22122221*2— 9 
SAE nav rukaiackicivesinssiieesnneseall 22122982 8 
Tompkins, DL. einbesbconebenhepeensenanesssenad 2210222102— 8 
SEU TEE acuvebsensseuedtursssbecinbonell 2210122022— 
DIMES ‘ntincecnceguvesneesenseeoasseenesesee 222*202122— 8 
TET stdvescssekessskeneghethebbseenentbee 

Forsythe, 27 

DLE cinoiknkcecheuseeecebishSesbakebnoceneee 

26. .vxcnerscesvanonscecapeessesern 2121*22002— 7 
PEE cscoweseneessenennnessshenbeenseeheseall 0122202*22— 7 
DEC 1D’ cpopesesesnsessec0vsenesee 201*011111— 7 
DELLE convesnkpesesensevesencete® . -221022*022— 7 
Mercer, 28 .....csvcce . -212022*2*2— 7 
CE, ischntrnsnehaeoasesees . -222102*0*2— 6 
DULLED dobvbersspbeebbonsensen . -00212*2202— 6 
PK TD a vikeeswennes eanes . » -20%2202*22— 6 
Pebble, 28 ...... - » -2%20022%22— 5 
Stevenson, 27 ... . . -2200*2*202— 5 
WEE Sancesenaccovencsasondéenseeniocnaccen 2*2**2*#22— 5 


Special match, two men on a side, $10 a team, 5 birds: 
UES cchisusthsabesedehevetebenss 01022—3 
OE. |G encscnee 

W Paulson, 
E Paulson, 30 





Holland Gun Club. 


Batavia, N. Y., Dec. 25.—At our regular semi-monthly 
shoot, Dec. 24, Gardiner shot high gun, 45 out of 50. 

Class A point for trophies was won by Walls and 
Gardiner. lass B, by Cheeseman. Trophy points to 
date: Class A—Gardiner 3, Tomlinson 2, Re es, Walls 
and Watson, 1 each. Class B—Cheeseman 3, Farwell 
and Brumber, 1 each, 

Being the day before Christmas, we had a small at- 
tendance, so some of the boys got out this Christmas 
morning, with the following results: F 


Shot at. Broke Shot at. Broke 
Gardiner ...... - 100 83 Squires 75 39 
TPES  Senseeceen - 100 5 Barnes 7% 32 
Keyes .. -- 100 67 Moll ...... 50 31 
Robson . 100 61 Farwell 35 27 





Tomlinson ....... 75 63 | ee 5 
Tomlinson won first in the sweeps and Gardiner. After 
which three of us arranged a Christmas present on the 
side, and went down the line on the 20yd. mark at 25 
targets. Result: Gardiner 23, Tomlinson 21, Walls 18. 
HAS, W. GARDINER, Pres. 





Bergen Beach Gun Club. 


Bercen Beacnu, L. I., Dec. 26.—A strong wind blew 
across the traps, and it was extremely difficult to hit the 
targets. Mr. J. Gaughan, an old-time shooter, made 
some good scores, considering the conditions. Each 
event was at 25 targets. 





Events: 123 46 @6 
H W Dreyer... op ae ee we se 

Gaughan 18 19 23 22 18 24 
Voorhees 17 18 1415 13. 
J Scales ee. Se eee 
R Morgan ........ ee oe a ae 
{ DL: sivesscechwhsend>eraanweoes oe et as ak. ae. 
7 OT once say pnsexehbnsoeeeebe snl a 
EE -ciccelsshessntaneséabwe 17 13 16 ; 
SEMEN -GRGuARM cubs cdubenvess beenan eee — |. 2 ae ‘ 
OR Sirsseuessahenasbassessobes ee | ee 
DE: sitcuh tenee cast piesswckeobnen’s os ee ae 
ee eee so oy Sa 
DME cinbine\eatiebeanee asin ania chi ae ate MP ak ng 
DED. contubonbipceseabed seaseey o>: | oa a Te Ue be 
PORES vcnvsevncnresesscenessageesesees oo 0s ce BB oo » 





Rifle Range and Gallery. 


National Board for Promotion of Rifle Practice’ 


Wasuincton, D. C.—What are the schools, colleges 
and universities of the United States doing in the way 
of military training for the American youth? is a ques- 
tion in which the War Department is greatly interested. 
Approximately one huadvel institutions of learning have 
attached to them army officers on either the active or 
retired list. During 1908 the Department went to much 
trouble to ascertain what was being accomplished by 





these officers and how far they were being assisted by 
the faculties of the institutions where they were serving. 
Reports were received from each of the officers detaile 

and each institution was inspected by officers assigned 
to this duty. In addition, statistics were compiled in re- 
spect to the Government aid enjoyed by certain col- 
leges, so that the whole gives the General Staff a very 
fair idea of just what the Government is getting in the 
shape of military training in return for what it is doing 
for these institutions of learning. : 

The details of the inspections will not be made public, 
but the General Staff will probably have something to 
say on the subject when the reports are thoroughly 
digested. Most of the colleges and universities receiving 
Government aid pay attention to their military depart- 
ment, but very few are equipped for rifle practice, on 
which the department is growing more insistent. Again 
and again the inspectors report the absence of rifle ranges 
out of doors and -the poor facilities for indoor practice 
as well as the antiquated equipment of rifles with which 
the students are supplied. As an example of the con- 
ditions prevailing, the case of a Southern college may 
be cited. This institution receives an annual appropria- 
tion of $51,146. It has no gallery range, but has an out- 
door range available at 200 and 200yds., but has only one 
target for its 570 students. 

In contrast with these is a report from another South- 
érn institution, which abbreviated is as follows, the name 
of the college being withheld. It receives Government 
support to the extent of $58,800, and $250 is allowed to 
the military department, in which 126 students are en- 
rolled, composing a battalion with three companies. Of 
these, 112 fired at 200yds.; 60 per cent. at 300yds.; 30 
per cent. at 500yds., and 5 per cent. at skirmish. Twelve 
students qualified as marksmen, or at a higher grade. 
The time for range practice is set outside the usual drill 
hours. The college is equipped with a 60vd. range 
within four minutes’ walk of the college buildings, with 
two sliding targets, and next year will have an indoor 
range in the basement of the armory. The report states 
that the “students find pleasure and profit in military 
work,” and that “interest in rifle practice is keen.” .The 
instructor recommends that the Government should sup- 
ply an ammunition allowance of 100 ball cartridges per 
student. 

Of another Southern institution the report says: 
“Little importance is attached to the militarv instruction 
by the college authorities. Very slight military spirit 
developed and nurtured, although there are indications 
of improvement.” Also: “Very little encouragement 
given by most of the faculty. As a rule, they absolutely 
lack interest, and look upon military effort as time lost.” 
This institution is equipped with a 500yd. range with 
two targets ordered; it has no grr range. 

It is believed that as a result of the thorough inspec- 
tions several institutions will have difficulty in securing 
the assignment of officers for their military departments, 





Los Angeles (Cal.) Revolver Club. 


THE monthly gold. silver and bronze medal shoot of 
the club was held Dec. 20. A. B. Douglas won the gold 
medal; I. C., Douglas the silver trophy, and the club 
secretary, H. D. Thaxter, took the bronze medal. Fol- 
lowing are the scores: 


Revolver, 50yds.: 







See 810 9 810 9 91010 8—91 
91010 9 9 9 9 710 9-91 
10 8 8 91010 910 9 10—93—275 
ee eee 99778 910 9 9 10—87 
1010 9 8 71010 8 7 7—86 
8 7910 9 9 8 810 8—86—259 
ee en 998 78 791010 9—86 
710768 8 99 8 8—80 
6 810 9 7 910 7 8 9~—83—249 
BE ivi ccnccoschentecsvaeshse soveee 83 78 84—245 
OY Be ED. bbc0nen0s00000bsoescsanvensenes 80 73 88—241 
{ i. sac ccusheseteoesnsunabeene 73 85 81—239 
V E Smith..... ee pe See Sua aGkN Shane reae . 72 76 86—234 
Oe te Do cc cepedseessenensesecbe --- 81 7% T7—233 
W G Eisenmayer... 79 73 T7—229 
W A Wright....... 71 80 76—227 
A M Smith... ... 81 68 75—224 
WF PEE nck vndccevecvesedctevscesendes sees 67 57 78—202 
ae Wea ciscntosdantdssasbtvcssrcusduss 60 52 47—159 


A. B. Douctas, Asst. Sec’y. 





National Capital Rifle and Revolver Club. 


Wasuinctoxn, D. C.—The second match of the series 
of five to be shot with the Baltimore Revolver Associa- 
tion. came off Monday night, Dec. 21, and let it be said 
right here that when the targets were all turned in and 
the total score was found to be 1547, there was some 
strutting about the meeting room and expanding of 
chests, but when the secretary returned from the phone 
with the announcement that he had called up the Balti- 
more Club, and that their total was 1563, the surprised 
expression on the faces of the members of the team 
was really funny. When it is considered that in the 
first match of the series, held on Nov. 30, the total made 
by the Baltimore team was but 1454, and that they bet- 
tered that total this time by 109 points, it is hard to 
imagine just where we get off. The detailed scores have 
not yet been received from the Baltimore Association, 
but it is known that the high individual score of the 
team was 172, while the high score of our team was 174, 
made by P. Whitworth, a 5-shot total materially helping 
to make this fine score. The 10-shot total was 93. Seve 
for a change of two men, the personnel of the team 
was the same as in the first match. Edward Cugle, sec- 
retary of the Baltimore Revolver Association, was our 
representative, while Col. E. J. Dimmick acted for the 
Baltimore Association. The conditions of the match call 
for ten men to a team, each man to fire 20 shots, with 
a time limit of one minute to each shot, the teams to 


shoot on their respective ranges, each team having a. 


representative present, and the team winning three of 
the five matches claiming the title of intercity cham- 
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pionship. Regulation .38cal. revolvers were used, all St. Louis Revolver Club. The wine froze in Flanders in 1468 and the 
shooting at 20yds. The scores: aia: amen iid ie soldiers to whom it was distributed had to cut 
P Whitworth .......scccsecessscccesseces 83 93—176 D om oe Se 86 84 85 76 s3—414 it in pieces with hatchets. 

BE FIERO songse nein nvessosssovees 2 oo Chas Dominic 22000022222. 8478 88 $1 76-407 | The River Scheldt was frozen over sufficiently 
Mt & Athnsen.....,.....ccccccccsecceacee 3 U8 Paul Frese ..... 78 70 8 7% .. hard for three months in 1565 to bear the traffic 
BP MGI Tulle tncesSetcctuacnccoeeseusavess 7% 82—157 Fes a 2 . 72 7% 86-886 of loaded wagons. 
Be Piiateretssrctereesaceseossosonsons S oo — © dest... 68 77 83 77 69-974 _ Ali the rivers of Europe were frozen over and 
y || Seiameeenemmencmen C C Crossman 74 $4 88 89 90-425 the Venetian fleet was frozen up in the lagoons 
SRR od oe aas cca tare 71 65—136 Dr A E Everett = 88 77 82 86-400 of the Adriatic at Venice in 1621 and 1622. 
Be TRG ap oncacosnccncenes a iadnawa beast 71 65—136—1547 WH Speen eRe The winter of 1658 was a hard one in Europe. 
Geltimere Revelver eee W E Patrick Rte ce as Charles X., of Sweden, crossed on the ice the 
: ae ° S Little Belt, the strait between Funen and the 


Previdence (R. I,) Revolver Club. 


Provipence, R. I.—Saturday, Dec. 19, we shot the 
first of a series of three matches with the Lynn Rifle 
and Gun Association, of Lynn, Mass., and were made 
to doff our caps to the tune of 1939 to 1850. The Lynn 
Club showed up strong and trimmed us by a good wide 
margin. Some of our boys fell down woefully, but as- 
surances from their more fortunate fellow members that 
concoctions known as “dope,” Hudson cleaner, 3 in 1 
etc., had powerful influence in the making of good 
scores when taken internally, has served to whet their 
ambition, and they are now feasting on a steady diet 
of the above in the fond hope of being up with the 
leaders in the next match. f 

Mr. B. W. Percival, of the Lynn Club, was high 
man, shooting a 273 with his revolver. His 94 target is 
the best revolver target ever sent in to us in a match 
shoot. With six 10s and three 9s, the one 7 seemed to 
hang away from the black in a shame-faced manner, 
‘quite in touch with its lonesome appearance. 

We congratulate the Lynn Club on their good show- 
ing, and hope that they will improve in the next 
h, which we have every expectation of winning. 

The match called for teams of eight men, 30 shots per 
man, at 20yds. Revolvers and pistols were used, the 
pistols being handicapped 2 points per string. Scores 
were as follows: 


Lynn Rifle and Gun Association, 













WE Pate. cpececvccsccecccccesseee 94 90 89—273 
BBP FAW  vccccccsvececesececcesecs 86 78 86—250 
W BE Campbell. cccccccccccccccecscee 86 77 87—250 
oe «eee 83 80 79—242 
G E Williamson...... .- 79 79 80—238 
J H_H Burbank. 80 77 81—238 
C H Topping. 78 79 237 
F H Bowman........ eos 73 81 81—235—1963 
Less pistol handicap...cccccccccccccccccscccccccces 2 
1939 
Providence Revolver Club. 
W H Freeman... 87 86 85—258 
E C Parkhurst 90 83 80— 
G E Joslin . 75 88 80—243 
H C Miller. 80 79 82—241 
R Donaghy . 79 74 75—228 
W B Gardiner 77 83 68—228 
W H Brow.. 81 78 66—225 
ie, Oe Is iiknssncdceansecees 51 64 77—192—1868 
BOS POOL BAMGICELS 6 av0c cis ccccesccsvccccocsscoccs 18 
1850 


Lynn Club wins by 89 points. 


Taunton Mass., Rifle Club. 


Tue last shoot of the season was held on Christmas, 
Dec. 25. While the weather was ideal, scores were low. 
Shaw had trouble with his right eye, and tried to shoot 
left-handed. Harrington’s 42 and Howes’ 41 were the 
features of the day. 

Two hundred yards: 


DERPUUREEOR. bo sccevecsescas 444555 43 4 442 
644456565644 4 34 
DINED ccaciccanesaneeaacbos 54444444 4 441 
34444443 4 3-37 
MN: .Adcvcnehaamenenareses 43354343 4 4-37 
33344465 4 4 3-37 
DE. dcdcvecenassesscosece 43443 43 44 4287 
5 343 4°3 3 4 3 4-36 
DENG. cckccnssssvcn Seeweea’ 223-43 23 44 481 
82424243 3 027 
MON scackceuscqucssanens 430403 283 8 4-2 
SNEED as nctieavsdsaceesase 324000902 0 3 317 
MEE Scnrckdnscavescwcsetexe 22003 040 0 5—16 


The first half of the Taunton Indoor Rifle League 
matches was completed in the week ending Dec. 19. 
The second half will open on Jan, 5, ; 

Each team has met every other team in the League 
once, and the Belmont Rifle Club has defeated every 
team in the League and leads the standing with a clean 
slate as far as being defeated is concerned. The sum- 
mary follows, the total points shot by each team and 
the average per match being added to the table giving 
the standing: 





Per Total Av. per 

Won. Lost. Cent. Points. Match. 

Belmont 9 0 1.000 2007 223 

i 2 <T17 1946 216 2-9 
WwW 2 -T77 1978 219 7-9 

4 555 1924 213 6-9 

4 555 1952 216 6-9 

5 445 1922 213 6-9 

6 -333 1925 213 8-9 

+ ln Hoe dee tqneee 2 ae 223 1880 208 8-9 
Highland ........ 2 7 223 1858 206 5-9 
Ahtanum ........ 8 -112 1804 200 4-9 


Highest ginghe string, Thresher (Belmonts), 50. High- 
est team total, Belmonts, 228. 


Manhattan Rifle and Revolver Association. 


New York, Dec. 24.—At 2628 Broadway, scores were 
made to-day as follows: 

Revolver, 20yds.: M. Hays 87, 84; B. F. Wilder 85; H. 
Alexander 88; Dr. R. H. Sayre 88; Dr. C. we 87, 87, 
86, 86; G. Grenzer 93, 84; J. E. Silliman 86, 84, 83. 

Jos. E. Srruiman, Treas. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Messrs. J. M. Thorburn & Co., who have been in the 
seed business in New York city for one hundred and 
seven years, now offer to their customers their one 
hundred and eighth successive annual catalogue. Messrs. 
Thorburn & Co. have made a reputation for having good 
seeds. Most country dwellers have had the experience 
cf paying out c money for bad seeds, which do not 
sprout, and will therefore appreciate the Thorburn repu- 
tation. A ie will be mailed free by addressing 
{ - Thorburn Co.,. Box K, 33 Barclay street, New 

ork city. : 


“When the days begin to lengthen, the cold begins to 
strengthen,” and with early January, we may expect to 
see Florida travel begin in earnest. Of the different 
ways of getting to Florida, the Clyde Line, the only 
Girect all water route between New York, Charleston, 
S. C., and Jacksonville, Florida, is the most attractive. 
It takes longer, to be sure, but think of the joy to the 
hurried, care-worn Northerner of resting on shiabesed 
as the vessel sails southward ’neath tropic skies. Per- 
sons contemplating going to Florida may learn about this 
line by communicating with the Clyde Line, Pier 36, 
North River, New York, 





SOME FAMOUS “COLD SNAPS.” 


THERE is abundant evidence that the earth is 
becoming warmer rather than colder. In ad- 
dition to the strictly scientific proof in support 
of that view, the record of severe cold winters 
in the past centuries compared with the present 
also lends support to that contention. The 
record discloses some curious freaks on the part 
of Old Boreas, beginning with the fifth century 
of the Christian era and extending down to the 
present day. 

The Black Sea was completely covered with 
ice for a period of twenty days in 4o1. 

The Danube River was frozen over so that an 
army crossed it on the ice in the year 462. 

There was a frost in Constantinople which 
lasted from October to February in 463. 

The Black Sea and the Dardanelles again 
were frozen over in 768. 

The Danube, the Elbe, and the Seine were 
frozen hard enough to bear up a heavy wagon 
pore over them for a month in the winter of 
622, 

The Adriatic Sea was frozen in 860. 

There was a snowstorm in Europe in’ 874, 
which lasted from the beginning of November 
to the end of March. 

Nearly all the vines in Europe were killed by 
frost in 891, and 893. On midsummer’s day, 
1033, in England, there was a frost so severe 
that it destroyed fruits. 

The River Po in Italy was frozen from 
Cremona to the sea in 1133. Wine casks were 
burst and treés split by the action of the frost. 

Loaded wagons crossed the Adriatic Sea on 
the ice from the mainland to Venice in 1234. 

The Danube River was frozen to the bottom 
in 1236 and remained so frozen for a long time. 

The Cattegat was frozen fram Norway to 
Jutland in 1261. 

The Rhine was frozen over and loaded wagons 
crossed it on the ice in 1292. Travelers also 
crossed from Norway to Jutland on the ice the 
same year. 

All the rivers of Italy were frozen over dur- 
ing the winter of 1344. It was so cold in Den- 
mark that the wolves could not stay there in 
1403 and they crossed to Jutland on the ice. 

Snow fell in Europe for forty days in 1434. 


peninsula of Jutland, with his whole army—foot, 
horse, baggage, and artillery. The rivers in 
Italy bore heavy carriages. 

There was a coating of ice sixty-one inches 
thick on the Thames, in England, in 1664, and 
in 1684 the ice was again thick enough on the 
Thames to support coaches which were driven 
across it. 

The winters of 1691 and 1693 were so severe 
in Austria that the wolves entered Vienna and 
attacked men and beasts in the streets. 

The winter of 1709 is called by distinction 
“the cold winter.” All the rivers and lakes of 
Europe were frozen over, and so was the sea 
for several miles from the shore. In England 
the ground was frozen nine feet deep. Birds 
and beasts died in the fields, and men perished 
by thousands in their houses. In the south of 
France the olive trees were killed, and wine 
plantations destroyed. The Adriatic Sea was 


frozen, and even the Mediterranean about 
Genoa. The citron and orange groves suffered 
in Italy. 


Fairs were held on the ice on the river 
Thames in the winter of 1716, and travelers 
crossed on the ice from Copenhagen to Sweden. 

Multitudes of cattle and sheep were buried 
in the snow in Scotland in the winter of 1726. 

In January, 1737, the ground was frozen to a 
depth of four feet in New England. 

The winter of 1740 was scarcely less cold 
than that of 1709. An ox was barbecued on 
the ice on the Thames, and the snow lay ten feet 
deep in Spain and Portugal. The Zuyder Zee 
was frozen over, and thousands of persons 
crossed on it. The lakes of England were also 
frozen. That winter an “ice palace” was built 
at St. Petersburg, after an elegant model, and 
in the just proportions of Augustinian architec- 
ture. This seems to have been the first of the 
“ice palaces.” Snow fell to a depth of twenty- 
three feet on the level in Portugal in the winter 
of 1744, while in New England it was a summer- 
winter. 

The winters of 1754 and 1755 were so severe 
in England that the strongest ale exposed to 
the air for a few minutes in a glass was frozen 
over with a coat of ice an eighth of an inch 
thick. The river Elbe was frozen to the bottom 
in 1771. 

The Danube was covered with ice five feet 
thick below Vienna in 1776. Vast numbers of 
birds and fishes perished, and in Holland and 
France wine froze in the cellars. 

December 25, 1796, is recorded as the coldest 
day ever known in London, when the thermo- 
meter registered 16 degrees below zero. 

The mercury froze hard at Moscow, January 
12, 1800. From 1800 to 1812 the winters were 
remarkably cold, particularly the latter in 
Russia, which surpassed in intensity that of any 
winter in that country for many preceding years, 
and caused the destruction of the French army 
in its retreat from Moscow. What with the lost 
in battle, and the effects of this calamitous frost, 
France lost in the campaign of this year more 
than four hundred thousand men. 

January 11, 1848, was known as “Cold Tues- 
day,” because in some parts of New England 
the thermometer registered 39 degrees below 
zero. 

The winter of 1858 was very mild in the United 
States, but particularly severe in Europe. For 
the first time in the nineteenth century, the 
River Po was frozen over at Ferrara, permit- 
ting for a long time the constant passage of 
man and beast. At Constantinople the snow fell 
constantly for fifteen days. The snow extended 
to Smyrna, the adjacent districts of Asia Minor, 
and the Greek islands were clothed in white. 

_Siberia has the coldest weather known any- 
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A PERFECT SCORE 











Place, Kansas City, Missouri 
Time, December 16th, 1908 
Event, 50-Bird Pigeon Challenge 
Winner, David Elliott 

Score, 50 STRAIGHT 
Ammunition used: 


PETERS 


The above speaks for itself. No comment necessary. 





THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


New York: 98 Chambers St. T. H. KELLER, Manager New Orleans: 321 Magazine St. J. W. OSBORNE, Manager 
San Francisco: 608-612 Howard Street. J. S$. FRENCH, Manager 





EXPERTS ON GUNS AND SHOOTING 


By G. T. Teasdale-Buckell. Cloth, 390 pages. Illustrated. Price, $4.00. 


The work gives the practical experience and personal views founded on practice of the leading gun makers of England. Subjects discussed are: Evolution of Shooting 
During the Century; Shooting Ribose: The Formation of Guns; Two Eyes in Shooting; Sights and Ribs to Guns; Style; The Shape of the Stock and Handiness; Cast- 
off and Bend; The Use and Abuse of the Try-Gun; Choke-bores or Cylinders; Pigeon Shooting; Game Shooting; Heat of Gun Barrels and the Effects Upon Them of 
Various Powders; Sao Tene: Shotgun Patterns; Hidd Atkin; Beesley, Boss & Co.; Churchill, Cogswell & Harries with Various Powders. The experts whose views are 
pron are: Past-Masters Joe Manton and Joseph Lang; en Dangers in the Shooting Fields; Loading of Cartridgson; Gibbs; Grant; Greener; Holland & Holland; Jones; 


ancaster; James Purdy & Sons, Rigby; Watts, Webley, Richards. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Our New No. 375 Gun—Price, $40.00, subject to Dealer’s Discount 
DON’T BUY A GUN 
until you have seen our New Double Barrel Models fitted with STEVENS Compressed Forged Steel Barrels. 
DEMI-BLOC SYSTEM 


The mode of constructing these superb Trap and Field Guns is fully set forth in our New Shotgun Pamphlet. Send, two-cent stamp 
for it. Ask your Dealer for Stevens Demi-Bloc Guns. Insist on our make. 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL COMPANY 


CHICOPEE FALLS, ‘ eT MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 
New York Office, 98 Chambers Street. 
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where in the world. At Verkhoyansk, Siberia, 
90.4 degrees below zero was observed in Janu- 
ary, 1888, which goes below anything ever 
known in the world before or since. At that 
point the average temperature for January is 
nearly 64 degrees below zero. This town is 330 
feet above the level of the sea, and during the 
entire winter the weather is calm and clear. 
The year 1816 has a remarkable cold weather 
tecord, and is known as “the year without a 
summer.” In that year there was a sharp frost 
in every month, and the people all over the 
world began to believe that some great and 
definite change in the earth was taking place. 
The farmers used to refer to it as “eighteen- 
hundred-and-starve-to-death.” Frost, ice, and 
snow were common in June. Almost every 
green thing was killed, and the fruit was nearly 
all destroyed. During the month snow fell to 
the depth of three inches in New York and 
Massachusetts, and ten inches in Maine. There 
was frost and ice in July in New York, New 
England and Pennsylvania, and corn was nearly 
all destroyed in certain sections. Ice half an 
inch thick formed in August. A cold north 
wind prevailed all summer.—Kansas City Star. 


IN PATAGONIA. 


Wuen Darwin returned from his voyage in 
the Beagle one of the things he commented upon 
as most strange at the close of his wanderings 
was the fact that, of all he had seen, one of the 
things which had most strongly impressed him 
was the plains of Patagonia. This he was 
puzzled to acount for, since, as he remarked, 
they were in one sense arid and uninteresting 
in the extreme, and yet so it was; and he ex- 
plained it to himself by remarking that prob- 
ably the fact was owing to a sense of their 
unchangeableness, since they were not, and 
never could be, known. Yet this is not so now, 
for they have been traversed in every direction; 
but the same effect remains, and anyone who 
has spent some time there will agree in the 
deep impression they make upon the wanderer. 
Perhaps the cause is partly the intense ‘silence 
and stillness of Patagonia; for wandering day 
after day upon those stony wastes, where no 
man lives except a few wandering Indians, 
whom one may occasionally meet with their 
faces painted black and red, the stillness is 
seldom broken except now and then when a 
hare scuttles away in the thorny scrub, or 
a bird note sounds, a short, low note as a rule, 
almost as if the owner of the bird voice were 
afraid of breaking the stillness. 

Of course, all Patagonia is not the same, says 
W. L. Puxley in the London Field, in the valleys 
where the rivers wander the soil is fertile 
enough, and sheep farmers have found that a 
good living may be made out of the pasture to 
be found there. But as the valley is left behind, 
and the low heights are reached where only the 
thorny bushes are left and a few tufts of dry, 
wiry grass, one realizes that this country can 
never be “opened up” or made productive, but 
must be left as Nature made it. This is part of 
the profound impression it leaves upon one, the 
fact that it is as it has always been and must be. 

And yet, even these uplands bear a great 
quantity of bird life; huge flocks of geese come 
here to breed, and are in such numbers that they 
often do great harm to the crops in the valleys, 
while wild ducks and pigeons are daily to be 
seen in countless numbers. In the lagoons, too, 
near the coast, the bird life is teeming, and the 
coots are so numerous that they are a dreaded 
foe to the farmer in the lowlands, or along the 
river bank, coming out to feed upon his wheat 
in flocks. 

Yet in many parts Patagonia is a pleasant 
country to live in. For months of the year the 
climate is bright and clear all day long, and the 
sky a perfect blue; later on in the summer hot 
winds blow from the north at all times the up- 
lands are dry and healthy. In parts the ancient, 
slow-growing grasses of the surface have been 
destroyed, and fresh ones, such as lucerne, 
planted for the cattle and sheep. These have 
not taken the place of the older kinds in every 
way, for they fail to hold the poor top soil 


We thank our Batuistire and Empire friends for 
their generous patronage during 1908, and wish them 


“A Happy and Prosperous New Year” 
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J. H. LAU & COMPANY, Agents 


75 Chambers Street - 
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_ ordering your new gun. 
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rRepeatingkit 
You can use in the same rifle, without change of parts, .22 short, lo) 
and long-rifle cartridges. 


well as rabbits, squirrels, hawks and_all small game up to 200 yard 
he ammunition is cheap, giving much enjoyment at little expense. 


§ keeps powder and gases from blowing back; the side ejection allows in 
_ stant repeat shots, without the possibility of throwing an ejected shell 
~ into your face or eyes; the removable sideplate or take-down construction. 
- makes them the easiest of all .22s to keep clean. 


Get acquainted with the ZZarv/7n line before 
Send 3 stamps postage “~* 
and get our complete 136-page catalog. 


New York City 
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Field, Cover and Trap Shooting. 


By Captain Adam H. Bogardus, Champion Wing Shot 
of the World, Embracing Hints for Skilled Marks- 
men; Instruction for Young Sportsmen; Haunts and 
Habits of Game Birds; Flight and Resort of Water- 
fowl; Breeding and Breaking of Dogs. Cloth, 444 
pages. Price, $2.00. 


“Field, Cover and Trap Shooting” is a book of in- 
struction, and of that best of all instruction, where the 
teacher draws from his own rich experience, incident, 
anecdote and moral to illustrate and emphasize this 
teaching. The scope of the book—a work of nearly 500 
pages—is shown by this list of chapters: 

Guns and Their Proper Charges. Pinnated Grouse 
Shooting. Late Pinnated Grouse Shooting. Quail Shoot- 
ing. Shooting the Woodcock. The Snipe and_ Snipe 
Shooting. Golden Plover. Curlew and Gray Plover. 
Wild Ducks and Western Duck nen Wild Geese, 
Cranes and Swans, Wild Turkey and Deer Shooting. 
The Art of Shooting on_the Wing. Shooting Dogs— 
Breeding and Breaking. Pigeon Shooting—Trapshooting. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


FETCH AND CARRY. 


A Treatise on Retrieving. By B. Waters. 


124 pages. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 

Treats minutely of the methods by which a dog, old or 
young, willing or unwilling, may be taught to retrieve, 
either by the force system or the “natural method. 
Both the theory and practice of training are exhaus- 
tively explained, and the manner of teaching 
related accomplishments of the pointer and setter in their 
work to the gun is treated according to the modern 
manner of dog training. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





Uncle Lisha’s Shop. 


Life in a Corner of Yankeeland. By Rowland E. Robin- 
son. Cloth. 187 pages. Price, $1.25. 


The shop itself, the place of business of Uncle Lisha 
Peggs, bootmaker and repairer, was a sort of sportsman’s 
exchange, where, as one of the fraternity expressed it, 
the hunters and fishermen of the widely scattered neigh- 
borhood used to meet of evenings and dull outdoor days 
“to swap lies.” 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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together, and during the drying winds of sum- 
mer this has in many places come away, dis- 
closing the ancient settlements of the former 
inhabitants of the land. Shaped flints and 
arrow heads are often found in these settle- 
ments, and skulls, too, come to the surface, 
while many bones of the animals eaten by the 
dwellers in these solitudes are to be found in 
heaps. 

The cut flints are often made of beautiful 
stone, such as is to be found in many parts of 
the country, for the old-time dwellers seem to 
have had an eye for natural, and must have 
been very different from the degenerate Indians 
who roam there to-day, for their tools are beau- 
tifully made and shaped, and are of bright 
green, yellow, or red stone. These are prob- 
ably from the slopes of the Andes in many 
cases, for the rocks there are of the greatest 
variety and beauty, and Patagonia on its west- 
ern side can boast of some of the most beauti- 
ful mountain scenery in the world. 

At first this seems strange to understand, for 
when we have passed above the lower slopes of 
the Andes and the region of trees is left behind, 
there is only rock and water wherewith Nature 
has to paint her picture; yet the whole is 
marvelously beautiful in its own way. 

The brightness of the coloring of the rocks 
and heights can hardly be exaggerated. First 
is seen perhaps a lower range composed of 
black lava-like formation; higher up the rocks 
stand in pinnacles of brilliant green, red, and 
yellow, glittering in the sun, with a dried water- 
course here and there looking like a giant 
causeway, and perhaps a torrent pouring down 
the sides in huge cascades, and above and be- 
hind all the towering heights crowned with 
eternal snow, the whole showing views which 
can be surpassed nowhere. 

Of course there is very little sky to be seen 
above the tops of the mountains; indeed, small 
glimpses of blue here and there are all that can 
be caught, and in this particular the plains of 
Patagonia have the advantage, for, as in all flat 
countries, they can command a superb view of 
the sky. And surely the sunsets here are fully 
the equal of those in any other part of the 
world, for as evening approaches in that clear 
air the sky is of the greatest brilliance, and after 
a storm during the few winter months, which 
is all that Patagonia knows except in the ex- 
treme south, the rainbow hues are of the love- 
liest, and the plains and rivers which flow 
through them are lighted up with a red glow; 
truly it is no marvel that the Incas worshipped 
the rainbow. 

A curious stone may be mentioned which is 
sometimes found in Northern Patagonia called 
the water-stone, and this is more common still 
in Uruguay. This stone is of surpassing white- 
ness, and contains in its center a few drops of 
water which show through. If one of these 
stones is kept for some months it gradually 
dries up, but should it be desired to fill the 
cavity in the heart of the stone with water it 
is only necessary to soak it in water for some 
time, after which the center is full for some 
months. 

The Indians who roam now over the plains 
of Patagonia are a degenerate race indeed from 
their forefathers, and as such must altogether 
disappear before the face of the white man as a 
distinct race, for the Gaucho is a mixture and a 
type of his own; so it is that the pure Indians 
are being driven further and further from the 
lowlands, which were once their own, and are 
now surviving as tribes in hilly or barren lands 
in the interior or at the foot of the Andes. 

For anyone who wishes to return more or 
less to primitive conditions, and is willing to 
embark in a war with Nature to gain a living, 
there. are few places left with better chances 
than Patagonia. Drawbacks there are, of 
course, to such a life, and hard struggles lie 
before the colonist. but there are pleasures, too, 
and variety; while for those who have a desire 
for sport there are many small creatures, such 
as hares and other mammals of small size, 
while in outlying districts the sportsman may 
hope to see guanaco, a puma or two, and birds 
of many kinds and in countless hordes await 
him. So for any one who wishes for a freer 
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and more_untrammelled life than can be ob- RLD 
tained in Europe and who does not shrink from Or ee 
hard work in a new land, there is still plenty of 

room in the plains of Patagonia. 


AN OLD-TIME SHOT. GREAT VICTORIES WON 


Bh «Nae HE LEFEVER SHOT GUN has added another Year 
THe second Lord Malmesbury besides being ay ee ee of Victories. The Championship ot the World won 
one of me, Sot shots of me day —~ “rt _™ at the Olympic Games, London, England, Heads the 
question ‘the most painstaking and careful list of 1908 Lefever victories. This will remind you that 
ee aes sot See wee ee _—_ the highest award over the whole world’s guns was made 
rty seas ending to the Lefever at St. Louis. 
with =~ a —s - kent a eer of every The roll of Lefever cauaation in 1908 and for years east 
—— or hich oa oo. . penatiel = oy should convince you beyond a doubt that all we have claimed for the wonderful, simple mechanism of the 


likely to be beaten. He fired in all 54,087 shots L EF F E V E R fs H O 7 G U N 


and accounted for 38,454 head of game with 
is true—that this is the premier shot gun of the world to-day. The same mechanism and materials are in 


them, besides some four hundred and eighty 

which he did not add to his figures; they were 
the lock of a $28 Lefever that are in a $1000 Lefever. In all grades the barrels are bored uniformly true, 
they lap as far, and hold as tight at hinge and fastener. 


the birds he killed when he hit more than one 
with the same shots. As for walking, there 
When you examine a Lefever at a store you will see— 


never was such an untiring pursuer of every and see very plainly—why this shot gun has for years been winning 
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bird and beast that could be entered in a game 
book. He calculated that he was out for four 
hours a day for ninety days in the year, which 
made 14,480 hours’ walking in forty years, and 
since he walked at the rate of two and a half 
miles an hour, he remarks that in all he must 
have covered 36,200 miles, “very nearly once 
and a half the circumference of the globe.” He 
was never in bed for a day, and not thirty days 
confined to the house by accident or illness— 
though to be sure his violent exercise affected 
his heart and he died at 64. 

The lists of his hits and misses are particu- 
larly interesting when you compare his records 
of shots at birds like snipe and woodcock, which 
were as difficult to hit in his day as they are in 
ours, with the kind of figures which would be 
likely or possible with modern guns. In the 
season 1819-20, for instance, Lord Malmesbury 
fired eighty-three shots at woodcock and 
bagged forty-five, and out of four hundred and 
eleven shots at snipe he actually got two hun- 
dred and sixteen, which is somewhat better 
than one out of two. Any snipe shot to-day 
would be pleased with a record of three out of 
five, taking the wilder, twistier snipe of late 
autumn and winter with the home bred snipe 
killed in August and September. You read 
these records, and those of men like John 
Mytton, who would make a point of invariably 
killing fifty brace of partridges to his own gun 
on the first day of the season, and wonder how 
with their slow firing guns and their bad shot 
patterns they managed to kill even one bird in 
four. “A gun never shoots’ twice alike,” 
Colonel Hawker wrote, and he shot with the 
best guns he could buy. How did they man- 
age it? 

Somehow, with guns which their great-grand- 


_ children would not burden a keeper with they 


did contrive to shoot as well as we do, and 
somehow the pictures made of them while they 
were shooting give you the idea that they en- 
joyed the shooting more. 


LONG ISLAND DEER. 


Capt, Joun Burr, of Oakdale, L. I., is not 
as sensitive about the poor deer as some people, 
says the Times. Out his way the deer are so 
tame that they consider themselves part and 
parcel of the farm live stock, yet cannot be 
treated as such legally. 

“Now, if a cow should persist in entering my 
cabbage patch and eating the tender hearts out 
of all my winter cabbages, she would not long 
remain a cow, but would be converted into 
beef,” said Capt. Burr. “The deer, on the con- 
trary, stick at no barrier any one is able to erect 
about their fields, leaping the highest fences 
and eating his choicest cabbages.” 

Not finding sufficient to eat in the woods of 
Suffolk county, the deer are said to have spoiled 
hundreds of dollars’ worth of vegetables this 
fall. The law prohibits any one from shooting 
them, but says nothing about shooing them. 
This the owners of gardens and farms are con- 
stantly doing. 

“It seems rather unsportsmanlike to hunt 
deer with clubs and broomsticks,” said an east 
ender yesterday, “but what is a fellow to do? 
We have to go afield and fairly throw clubs at 
them to preserve our cabbages.” 
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TEACHING BUSTER HOW TO REST. 


Continued from page 18. 


“Why in the world didn’t the wretch finish 
the job, instead of leaving that poor creature 
in such misery?” was Buster’s indignant com- 
ment. 

“It was not the squirrel’s purpose to kill his 
victim,” I replied. “We have just witnessed 
an incident in the theory of the ‘survival of the 
fittest.’ The winning combatant merely acted 
upon an instinct as old as creation which 
prompted him to emasculate a weaker member 
of his species, Nature’s provision for main- 
taining the propagation of a strong and hardy 
race. 

Buster was dumbfounded. For a moment he 
gazed at me with incredulity plainly depicted 
upon his countenance; seeing that I was in 
sober earnest, he could only ejaculate: 

“Wonderful! Wonderful!” 

An instant later he leveled his gun and sent 
a charge of No. 6 shot into the chattering ani- 
mal, remarking: 

“Your triumph was short-lived, anyhow.” 

We plunged through the dense underbrush 
for three-fourths of a mile into the forest when 
I made a discovery which led me to call a halt. 
It was the fallen, half-decayed trunk of a one- 
time forest king, and at intervals along its sur- 
face were smooth spots, indicating that some 
sort of friction had worn away the moss with 
which the remainder of the surface was covered. 

“Did you ever hear the drumming of a 
partridge?” I asked. . 

“Yes, and I’ve often wondered how it was 
done,” replied Buster. I assured him if he 
would bring himself to remain perfectly quiet 
for an half-hour or thereabouts, the chances 
would be quite favorable for the gratification 
of his curiosity. He readily acquiesced, re- 
fraining for once from asking what I based my 
theory upon, thereby demonstrating to my sat- 
isfaction his growing confidence in my tutelage. 
Withdrawing to a dense thicket three rods dis- 
tant where, while concealed ourselves, we com- 
manded a clear view of the log, we entered 
upon what proved to be a tiresome wait; in 
fact, Buster had whispered that his backache 
preponderated his curiosity, and we were on 
the point of terminating our vigils, when a 
fine, large partridge settled upon the log in 
direct range of our vision. 

For a moment the bird stretched its neck, 
peering with acute vision in various directions, 
as though investigating for possible danger; 
then, ruffling its feathers and spreading its 
wings to their fullest extent, it settled upon one 
of the smooth places on the log and proceeded 
to drum. The vibrations were very rapid, the 
motions producing that peculiar, deep-booming 
sound familiar to every forest traveler in the 
autumn days. Following a few seconds of this 
sort of performance, the bird would rest a half- 
minute, then renew the drumming. After three 
or four repetitions there was a much longer 
interval, the silence of which was broken at 
last by an .answering boom, which Buster 
thought was close at hand, whereas the drum- 
ming of a partridge is one of the most decept- 
ive sounds in nature; it was not only impos- 
sible to estimate its distance, but its direction 
as well, so far as human perspicacity is con- 
cerned, but the faculties of the birds are much 
keener. The truth of this was demonstrated a 
moment later, when the partridge was joined by 
a companion, presumably the one whose re- 
sponsive signal we had heard. The partridges 
greeted each other, then hopping from the log, 
proceeded to dust themselves in a _ nearby 
wallow. This effected, they resumed their 
positions on the log and set about preening the 
feathers which the drumming and dusting had 
ruffled. 

Buster’s supreme interest in the performances 
of these grouse did not dispel the instinct to 
slaughter, latent in all humans when brought 
into contact with nature’s undomesticated ani- 
mals, and he brought his gun into position for 
a shot. In so doing, however, the barrel came 
in contact with a dry twig. which snapped 
sharply, and the birds were off in the twinkling 
of an eye. 
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“I’m half glad they ’re gone,”. he said. “It 
seems almost like ingratitude to shoot creatures 
that have afforded a body such interesting en- 
tertainment.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


SOME NOTABLE FEAST DAYS. 


We think of November as the month of 
Thanksgiving, though this is a feast peculiar to 
our own country, at least in its present form, 
says the Kansas City Star. We sometimes 
grumble that it comes so near Christmas, and 
say, we niggards of frolic, that “it seems as if 
every other day was a holiday.” But Novem- 
ber really boasts no less than six other holi- 
days, some of which are observed throughout 
Europe, some in England, or some other coun- 
try, only. 

First of them all comes Guy Fawkes’s day, 
the fifth of the month, with its old song: 

Oh, don’t you remember 


The Fifth of November, 
The Gunpowder treason and plot? 


On this day it was customary in London until 
comparatively recent times for the boys to 
dress up an image of the infamous conspirator, 
holding in one hand a dark lantern and in the 
other a bundle of matches, and to go about the 
streets, begging money. In the evenings they 
had a great bonfire, and the image was burnt 
with much merriment, while the boys drank to 
the death of all conspirators and paid for their 
liquor from the proceeds of their day’s begging. 
Fireworks and bonfires were everywhere and 
an American might have thought himself in the 
midst of a Fourth of July that had gone astray. 

The eleventh of the month is the time when, 
as the old ballad says, 


Martinmass blaws chill and cauld. 


At this date, in the olden times, the country 
folk began to lay in their winter meats and 
many are the references to the custom, in the 
old stories. Martimas beef was famous. It was 
dried in the chimney, like bacon, and served 
for cutting throughout the winter and well into 
the spring. Those were the days of wholesale 
hospitality and of wholesale provisioning; 
“about twenty-four beeves were killed in a 
week and a man who had bought a shilling’s 
worth of beef or an ounce of tea would have 
concealed it from his neighbors like a murder.” 

n the continent the Feast of Saint Martin 
is a day of debauch. The new wines are ready 
to taste, and the saint's day is celebrated with 
carousing. The usual dinner is a roasted goose, 
in memory of the story that Saint Martin, be- 
ing elected to a bishopric, hid himself in order 
to evade the honor, but was discovered by a 
goose, which led the way to his retreat. The 
gay doings at the feast are referred to the 
ancient Athenian festival of Bacchus, held upon 
the tith, 12th and 13th of the month An- 
chesterion, which corresponded to our No- 
vember. 

The 17th of November, the date of the ac- 
cession of Elizabeth, was observed in England, 
even within the last century. This was a 
Protestant holiday, and the bonfires lighted on 
all the hills were used to burn effigies of the 
Pope and of Satan. Later, after the deposition 
of the Stuarts. the figure of the Pretender was 
added by the Loyalists, and the trio were 
annually burnt with songs and rejoicing. 

Saint Clement’s Day, the 23d of November, 
came next. This saint was the patron of black- 
smiths. Acé¢ordingly, on the evening of his day, 
the blacksmith apprentices would meet, and. 
dressing one of their number in a great-coat, a 
long wig of oakum, and a long white beard, 
they would place him in a large wooden chair 
covered with bunting, and decorated with four 
transparencies representing the “Black-Smith’s 
Arms.” Before the saint was a wooden anvil 
and in his hands a hammer and a pair of tongs. 
The other boys carried banners, torches, battle- 
axes, and spears; and, with “Old Clem,” as they 
irreverently called their patron saint, carried 
on the shoulders of six men, and preceded by 
a drum and fife, they perambulated the town, 
stopping at every public house, and not forget- 
ting to call upon the master blacksmiths. A 
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THE NARRATIVE OF A SPORTSMAN 


Inter-Ocean Hunting Tales 


EDGAR F. RANDOLPH 











A series of hunting reminiscences of rare charm for the sportsman and for the 
wider circle which delights in true tales of outdoor life. With none of the high 
coloring and exaggeration which give a false note to so many hunting stories, Mr. 
Randolph’s book is never lacking in interest. 

He covers the field of sport with the rifle, east and west, denen a vivid word 
picture of life in the open, subordinating his own exploits to the main incidents of 
outdoor experience, giving much valuable information on camp life, hunting and the 
habits of wild game, and continually delighting the reader with the freshness of his 
viewpoint. 

This book will strike a sympathetic chord in the memory of every big-game 


hunter of experience and will prove of real value to the novice who is planning an 
excursion into the wild. 


Cloth, 170 Pages. Richly Illustrated. Postpaid, $1.00 
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PLANNING A HOUSEBOAT 


Will be a leisure-hour occupation in many a family this winter. House- 
boating has come among us to stay, and promises to be even more 
popular than in England itself. Every one who is interested in houseboats 
or who contemplates taking up this feature of outdoor life, should read 
Mr. Albert Bradlee Hunt’s practical, and, at the same time, beautiful work 
on the houseboat and its adaptation to American -waters, 


Houseboats and Houseboating 


Covers the entire range of its title, considers the use and opportunities of 
the houseboat; their relation ‘to city and surburban life; construction, 
furnishing, motive power, and all the thousand and one details, the knowl- 
edge of which spells the difference between success and failure in houseboat 
building and houseboat life. 


Details, plans, drawings and specifications illuminate the text, while 
life on houseboats is interestingly described. Some of the more noted 
English and American houseboats and the life thereon are also described 
at length with illustrations. Buckram, heavy paper, sumptuously illus- 
trated. 


Postpaid, $3.34. 
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127 Franklin Street, New York City 
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WOODCRAFT. 


By Nessmuk. Cloth, 160 pages. Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A book written for the instruction and guidance of those who go for 
pleasure *o the woods. Its author, having had a great deal of experience 
in camp life, has succeeded admirably in putting the wisdom so acquired 
into plain and intelligible English. 
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Resorts for Sportsmen. 


















ing the pot hunter. 


SEVENTH: Cuisine unexcelled. 


TENTH: Because the Mecklenburg 
have an old-fashioned Virginia 


Everything First-Class. 


THE MECKLENBURG HOTEL 4x0 HUNTING PRESERVES, 


CHASE CITY, 


The preserves are second to none in the United States. Why? 
FIRST: Owing to the diligent care of the owners, there is an abundance of game. 
SECOND: The last Virginia Legislature passed a law prohibiting the sale or purchase of birds thus eliminat- 


THIRD: This preserve contains 30,000 acres of land, where deer, turkeys, quail and rabbits abound. 
FOURTH: A fine stable of elegant horses, riding, driving and trained hunters, as well as a full corps of guides. 


FIFTH: The Mecklenburg Hotel is modern in all its appointments, and is one of the most delightful 
Southern Winter Resorts in the entire country. 


SIXTH: Long-distance telephone and telegraphic communication in the building. 


EIGHTH: The best nine hole golf course in the South. 
NINTH: Fine kennels of bird-dogs for hire or sale, reasonably. 


k of fox hounds js the best in the land, and with them you can 
‘ox Hunt on the Mecklenburg preserves. Fine country for riding. 


Prices Moderate. 
New York Office, 1122 Broadway. 


VIRGINIA. 


Write for Booklet. 
Telephone, 1872 Madison Square. 





Hunters’ Lodge 


Fin Tdeal Winter Residence 


Quail abundant in easy walking dis- 
tance! Specially recommended to Ladies 
and Gentlemen who desire a mild climate, 
choice accommodations and a luxurious 
table. References given with pleasure. 
Address 


GEN’L FRANK A. BOND, 
Buies, North Carolina 











BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 


Big-game hunting parties thoroughly and economically 


equi 
LION. BUFFALO. 


ELEPHANT. 
ANTELOPE. RHINOCEROS. 
and we do the rest. 


Tell us when you want to sta 
Write for booklet to NEWLAND, TARLTON & CO., 
LTD. (head office, Nairobi, B. E. Africa), 166 Piccadilly, 
London, England. Cables: Wapagazi; London. 


DUCKS, SNIPE, QUAIL AND 
RABBIT ON LONG ISLAND. 


Live duck decoys. License to nm on club grounds. 
Good accommodations. Write for dates. G, CARY 
SMITH, Cupsoque Hotel, opposite Center Moriches, L.I. 


The Monte Vista Log House. 
In the Heart of the Forest. 


Plenty of game and good fishing. Terms 
on application. Telegraph and P. O. address 


Clermont, Florida. 
BAGLEY FARM, 


Bagley’s Mills, Va., La Crosse Station. 

Philadelphia Office, 444 S. 43d Street. 
We offer sportsmen shooting privileges on 20,000 acres 
of undoubtedly the finest game lands in the South. This 
territory lies in the midst of a section 40 miles square, 
untouched by railways, consisting principally of original 
growth woods. Deer, turkey, foxes, rabbits and especially 
quail, are plentiful on this land. Best accommodations, 
pee dogs, horses and guides furnished. Write for 

et. 











We will insert your Hotel or Camp Advertisement 


in a space of this size (one inch) at the following 
rates: One time, $2.10; three months (13 insertions), 


$18.20; six months, (26 insertions), $35.00; o 
(52 insertions), $60.00. — 
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PINEHURST 


NORTH CAROLINA 


There is no other place 
that combines as many 
advantages for out-of-door 
recreation. 


Three Golf Courses 


2 of 18 Holes - 1 of 9 Holes 


Kept in Pink of Condition 
50,000 Acre Shooting Preserve 


Best Quail Shooting in America. 
Kennels of Trained Dogs. 
Guides, - Shooting Outfits, etc. 


SIX TENNIS COURTS 


Frequent Tournaments in all branches 
of sport. 


FOUR SPLENDID HOTELS 


with various prices, under one management. 


No Consumptives Received at Pinehurst. 


Through Pullman Service via Seaboard Air Line. 
Only one night out from New York, Boston, Clcve- 
land, Pittsburgh and Cincinnati. .on’t fail to send to 
nearest railroad offices for literature, illustrating the 
out-of-door features of PINEHURST and giving 
the full details of its attractions, or address 


PINEHURST GENERAL OFFICE 
PINEHURST, NORTH CAROLINA ' 


or Leonard Tufts, Owner, Boston, Mass. 


Wants and Exchanges. 
SPORTSMEN! HUNTERS! TRAPPERS! 


I will pay good prices for all kinds of live wild water. 
fowl, either wing-tipped or cageed birds. 
G. D. LEY, Darien, Cona. 


Situation Wanted.—By a practical game-keeper. Life 
experience in the rearing of ornamental and common 
pheasants, partridges, quail and wild duck; also training 
and handling dogs. 

GAME-KEEPER, 152 East 78th St., New York. 


WANTED —A 20-gauge shotgun of good grade, made by 
some prominent manufacturer. Must have 26in. barrels 
and ejector. Send description to “G. W. L.,” care 
Forest and Stream. 

















supper terminated the proceedings, of course. 
In those days there was no “cheer”. without 
meat and drink—especially the latter, and the 
general idea of a good time seems to have 
been one that the W. C. T. U. would not at 
all approve of. 

Two days after the visit of Clement, the 
Vulcan of saint-lore, comes the day sacred to 
Catherine, the favorer of learned men, and the 
patroness of spinsters. “Hef holiday is ob- 
served,” says La Motte, “not in Popish coun- 
tries only, but m many other places; young 
women meeting on the 25th of November, and 
making merry together, which they call 
Cathering.” The.reason given for the celebra- 
tion is “that the girls may get good husbands, 
and the women better by the death or deser- 
tion of their present ones, or at least an altera- 
tion in their manners.” 

The feast of Saint Andrew, on the 30th of 
the month, is the time for the youths to think 
of their sweethearts. 

To Andrew all the lovers and the lustie wooers come, 

Believing through his ayde, and certain ceremonies done, 

(wae as iS him they presents bring, and conjure all 

To ome anal luck, and to obtain their chief and sweet 
delight. 

Old Saint Andrew’s Day it was that the Scots 
marched in procession through the streets of 
London, with their favorite national dish, a 
singed sheep’s head, borne before them. And 
on this day in some parts of England it was 
customary to have a yearly squirrel hunt, when 
the lower class of people assembling together 
“formed a lawless rabble, and, provided with 
guns, poles, clubs, and other such weapons, 
spent the greatest part of the day in parading 
through the woods with loud shoutings. Under 
the pretense of demolishing the squirrels, they 
destroyed great numbers of hares, pheasants, 
partridges, and, in short, whatever came in 
their way, breaking down the hedges and do- 
ing much other mischief, and in the evening be- 
taking themselves to the ale houses, finished 
their. career, as is usual with such sort of 
gentry.” 

Altogether, the month seems to have been 
sacred to eating and drinking from the earliest 
times. Probably all of them are reminiscent of 
the harvest festivals, and rejoicing over the 
garnered grain and the new wine. As for the 
bonfires that mark the first of the month, they 
are belated Baal fires that were lighted long 
ago at the solstices and at the equinoxes. Their 
original signification forgotten and the children 
of men delighting in the leaping flame they 
were adopted by every feast that could squeeze 
one in. 

Limiting our festivals for the month to one, 
we have concentrated in it the old gladness of 
the harvest, with the higher and more spiritual 
element of thanks to the Giver of the Grain. 


SUMMER RESORTS. 


An inspector of the department visited a large 
number of summer resorts in the upper Adiron- 
dack region and investigated the sanitary con- 
dition of a large number of hotels and camps. 
Notice prohibiting the pollution of streams and 
lakes, were posted throughout this region. It 
was the intention of the department to extend 
this investigation until it embraced all the sum- 
mer resorts in the State, but it was found neces- 
sary to withdraw the inspectors from this work 
and transfer them to the investigation of the 
condition of the oyster beds in New York 
waters. 





WHAT WHALEBONE IS. 


Most persons gran suppose that whalebone 
may be procured from any common whale, but 
that is not so. The Baleen whale is the pro- 
ducer of what is known as whalebone, and it is 
not regular bone at all. This variety of whale 
has a broad plate running along the sides of 
the mouth, which is given to them in place of 
teeth, and from this whalebone is procured. The 
length varies from one foot up to twelve feet, 
the latter being found only in the largest whales. 
Just imagine the size of the meal that could be 
eaten by a whale with a twelve-foot mouth!— 
New York Fishing Gazette. 
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For Sale. 


Small-Mouth Black Bass 


We have the only establishment dealing in young small- 
mouth black bass commercially in the United States. Vigor- 
our young bass in various sizes ranging from advanced 
fry to 3 and 4inch fingerlings for stocking purposes. 

Waramaug Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. 


Correspondence invited. Send for circulars. Address 
HENRY W. BEEMAN, New Prestoa, Conn. 


BROOK TROUT FOR SALE. 


We have constantly on hand 
a fine supply of Brook Trout 
all sizes for stocking purposes. 
Also for table use, at . 
pound. Visitors privileged to " 
catch own trout. . 
PARADISE BROOK . 

TROUT CO., Stroudsburg, Pa., Henryville R.R. Sta. 


BROOK TROUT. 


fry, yearlings and two-year-olds, for stockin 
lakes. Address NEW ENGLAND TROU 
FARM, Plympton, Mass. 


| BROOK TROUT. 


It wil pay you ~ correspond we oe baying 

or yearlings in any % guarantee a 
sale delivery anywhere. Crystal Springs Trout FARM, 
L. B. HANDY, So. Wareham, Mass. 


A most desirable fish for stocking cool 
streams or ponds is the rainbow trout. Fin- 
gerlings for fall distribution will be ready Sept. 
15th. Write for particulars and prices to 


PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO., 
Plymouth, Mass. 


BROOK TROUT 




















of all ages for stocking vrooks 

and lakes. Brook trout eggs 

in any quantity, warranted delivered anywhere in fine 
condition. Correspondence solicited. 

THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO. 
Plymouth, Mass. 


FINGERLING BROOK TROUT. 


Good-sized, healthy fish. Am overstocked. Will sell at 
reduced prices. Safe delivery guaranteed. BAY SIDE 
TROUT FARM, A. B. 


Savary, Prop., E. Wareham, 
Mass. tf 





Two Large Mounted Moose Heads. 
Spread of horns, 52 inches and 52% inches; points, 10-10 
and 10-11; web, 9 inches and 11 inches respectively, heavy 
palms and points; symmetrical and well beaded. Long 
necks and beards; mounted without a fault on extra 
heavy oak shields. Priced down 20 per cent., and I pa 
express and duty. Also a few sets of large moose, el 
and deer horns. I will ship on approval to responsible 


\ 
people. EDWIN DIXON, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ont. 
GAME FOR SALE. 

6000 game birds. Pheasants, $20 dozen; Quail, Partridges 
Wild Turkeys, Ducks, Swans, Rabbits, Deer, zoological 
stock, etc. Illustrated catalogue, 100 pages, 300 illustrations; 

colored plates, 20c. Ornamental birds, animals, etc., eve: 
description, lowest prices. N. WICKS, Arlington, N. Y. 
Wanted. Highest cash prices 
Property for Sale. 
SALMON FISHING FOR RENT. 


RAW FUR paid. Send for quotations. 


E. G. BAKER @ SON, Providence, R. I. 








Remarkably fine salmon fishing for four rods on Cas- 
capedia River, Quebec. Average per season, 150 fish, 
from 20 to 40 lbs. Rent includes two furnished houses, 
For particulars address “B. 


B. M.,” care Forest and 
Stream. 2 





Uncle Lisha’s Outing. 


A sequel to “Danvis Folks.” By Rowland E. Robin- 


son. Cloth. Price, $1.26 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





| Sem Lovel’s Camps, 


A sequel to “Uncle Lisha’s Shop.” By Rowland E. 
Robinson. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 





Kennel. Special. 


_ Ads. under this head, 2 cents a word a time (or 3 cents 
in capitals). Cash must accompany order. 





DOGS BOARDED.—Good food and comfortable kennels. 
Price $6 to per month. We will also break or con- 
dition your shooting dogs. Rate, $12 per month. 
PENATAQUIT KENNELS, Bay Shore, L. I.; P. O. 
ox i 





Pointers, Setters and Hounds.—I have a few thoroughly 
trained pointers and setters left that I will sell at a re- 
duced price rather than winter. A good chance to get 


$, seed dog cheap. GEO. W. LOVELL, Middleboro, 
ass. 


FOR SALE.—SOME CHOICE Foxhounds of best breed- 
ing. A. A. FOX, Highfield, Md. 








Cockers for hunting. Address W. A. SUTHERLAND, 
De Lancy, N. Y. 


Bearhounds trained. Deer, Wolf, Fox and Bloodhounds. 
Illustrated catalogue, 4 cent stamp. Rookwood Kennels, 
Lexington, Ky. 











Will train your do 


on quail, woodcock and _ snipe. 
Terms reasonable. 


OCH LADDIE, Doniphan, Mo. 


IRISH FOXHOUND, trained coon and rabbit hound. 
Experienced and reliable. Guaranteed. State wants. 
ANDY HAULCROFT, Imboden, Ark, 


Setters for Sale.—Seven-months pnegnes. 
ex imported bitch. Two 15-months 








Count Gilhooley 
bitches, Mallwyd 


For Sale.—Thoroughly trained Llewellyn setter bitch, 2 
qoere 8 months, % the famous field trial winner Lemon’s 
odfield—Pat’s aisy, trained by myself; fast, wide 
ranger; good nose, steady and staunch; unequaled 
stamina; one of the best quail dogs in the South; lack, 
white and tan; easily handled; guaranteed without a 
fault. Price $250.00 ARTHUR EVANS, Thomasville, 
North Carolina. 





Beagles, fox hounds, rabbits, pigeons, ferrets, sporting 
and pet dogs of every description. Send 10 cents for 40- 
page catalogue. Brown Beagle Kennels, York, Pa. 


SURE CURE for MANGE IN DOGS. $1.00 per bottle. 
Guaranteed or money refunded. Address CHAS. JUDD, 
Great Bend, Pa. 1 


FOR SALE. 

White, black and tan setter dog, whelped Aug. 23rd 
1907, ‘by Gladstone's Lithgow Gleam, F. L. S. B. 13760 
Sry ladstone—Gleam’s Lithgow Sapho); dam, Oakley’s 

er Queen, F. L. S. B. 13745 (Oakley Hill—Queen 
W. H.). A nice looking dog and goes well. 
and back, but is unbroken. Ready to be 
work and is sure to make a good dog when broken. 
Price $50. F. H. BEALL, Ridgeway Club, Ridgeway, S.C. 


DOGS FOR SALE. 


Do you want to buy a dog or pup of any kind. If so, 
send for list and ware of all varieties. Always on hand. 
OXFORD KENNELS, 3% North Ninth St., Philadeiphia, 











CALENDAR 


Our 1909 Calendars will soon be ready 
to mail. The edition is limited, there- 
fore send name, address and 2c. stamp. 
Labels are now being printed. 

We also manufacture specially pre- 

ared foods for Dogs, Puppies, Cats, 
Rabbits, Poultry, Pigeons, Game, Birds, 

ish. ‘ 
Send stamp for Catalogue, “Dog Cul- 
ture,”” which contains much valuable 
information. 


SPRATT’S PATENT (Am.) Ltd. 


Newark, N. J. (Head Office). San Francisco, Cal. 
Boston, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. Cleveland, O. Montreal, Can. 


BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


AND 


HOW TO FEED. 


Mailed FREE to any address by the author. 
H. GLAY GLOVER, 0. V.S., 118 West 31st St., New York. 














The Celebrated HUNGARIAN and ENGLISH 
PARTRIDGES and PHEASANTS, 

Caper- 
cailzies, 
black game, 
. wild tur- 
Ye keys, quail, 











q oe Oa CLs pA eh ae , od rabbits, 
deer, etc., for stocking purposes. Fancy pheasants, 


eafowl, cranes, storks, ornamental geese and ducks, 
oxes, squirrels, ferrets, and all kinds of birds and ani- 
mals. \WENZ '& MACKENSEN, Dept. T, Pheasantry 
and Game I’ark, Yardley, Pa. 


~SPRATT'S 


Taxidermists. 
SAVE YOUR TROPHIES. 


Write for our Illustrated Catalogae, 


“Heads and Horns.” 


It gives directions for preparing and preserving Skins, Antlers. 
etc. Also prices for Heads and Rugs, Birds and Fish, and all 
kinds of work in Taxidermy. 


Ward's Natural Science Establishment, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


J. KANNOFSKY, 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER 


ee 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and manu- 
facturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices, All kinds 


hontlo and sills for, fersiere and taxidermists. 369 Canal 


Please mention “Forest and Stream.” 
ROWLAND. 


TAXIDERMIST, 


A specialty in moun‘ Moose, Caribou and Deer 
7 heads. caf 23 po Be work. 


No. 182 SIXTH AVENUE, 


Tel. 4206 Chelsea. Near 13th St. NEW YORK 


Money to Loan 


in sums to suit, on real estate. citv or country, anywhere 
in the United States or Canada, at six per cent. interest. 
Two per cent. commission charged for placing loans. 
Will also make loans on yachts and vessel property. 
Address, A. H. CRAWFORD, R.F.D. Route One, Box 
60, Ellicott City, Maryland. 
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Where, When and How to Catch 
Fish on the East Coast of Florida 


By Wm. H. Gregg, of St. Louis, Mo., assisted by Capt. 
John Gardner, of Ponce Park, Mosquito Inlet, Fla. 
With 100 engravings, and 12 colored illustrations. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 268 pages. Map. Price, $4.00. 


A visitor to Florida can hardly make the trip without 
this book, if he is at all interested in angling. It gives a 
very complete list of the fishes of the East Coast of 
Florida, and every species is illustrated by a cut taken 
from the best authorities. The cuts are thus of the most 
value to the angler who desires to identify the fish he 
takes, while the colored plates of the tropical fish shown 
in all their wonderful gorgeousness of coloring, are very 
beautiful. Besides the pictures of fish, there are cuts 
showing portions of the fishing tackle which the aathor 
uses. A good index completes the volume. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





HITTING vs. MISSING. 


By S. T. Hammond (“Shadow”). Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Mr. Hammond enjoys among his field companions the 
repute of being an pone good shot, and one who is 
particularly successful in that most difficult branch of 
upland shooting, the pursuit of the ruffed grouse or 
partridge. This prompted the suggestion that he should 
write down for others an exposition of the methods by 
which his skill was acquired. The result is this original 
manual of “Hitting vs. Missing.” We term it original, 
because, as the chapters will eae the author was self- 
taught; the expedients and devices adopted and the forms 
of practice followed were his own. his then may be 
termed the Hammond system of shooting; and as it was 
successful in his own experience, being here set forth 


simply and intelligently, it will prove not less effective 
with others, . 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 

























THE ONE BEST PLACE 


If you are a hunter, a trapshooter, a camper, 
or if you indulge in any outdoor sport, we 
know it will interest you to call at our store. 
Our stock is more varied and complete than 
can be found elsewhere, and we will do every- 
thing possible to make your visit pleasant. If 
you cannot conveniently call, let us send you 


Our Catalogue No. 414, FREE. 


Our Book No. 414 is the most complete pub- 
lication of its kind ever issued. Two hundred 
and eighty pages, over 1,500 illustrations and 
detailed descriptions of all kinds of imple- 
ments for all kinds of sports. 

It tells the net cost and transportation charges and makes it easy 
to buy by mail. May we send it to you free? 


NEW YORK SPORTING GOODS CO. 
17 Warren Street, near Broadway, NEW YORK 


FRANCOTTE GUN 


— WINS — 


Amateur Championship of the United States 


at N. Y. Athletic Club Shoot, Travers Island 
December 17th, 1908 


HUNTING OUTITTS 
FISHING TACKLE 


CAM 


NG SUPPLIES 
RLETIC GOODS 














Francotte guns have a habit of winning and leading other guns. 
The day following the Championship, three different gentlemen, 
shooting Francotte guns, cleaned up most prizes at the New York 
Athletic Club shoot. The Francotte gun is a genileman’s gun. 
They are chosen by shooters who want the best money can buy and 
the gun backs up the skill of the shooter and both win on their merit. 
Moreover, “a thing of beauty is a joy forever,” and certainly no make 


of gun is the peer of a Francotte in beauty, style and finish. Address 


VON LENGERKE @ DETMOLD 
349 Fifth Avenue, 


Opposite the Waldorf-Astoria Near 34th Street 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 





The “Forest and Stream” 


TRAP SCORE BOOK 


meets the anes of gun clubs and shooters in every par- 
ticular. The 150 sheets are heavily ruled—an advantage 
all scorers will appreciate, particularly when working in 
a dim light. The horizontal spaces are numbered from 
1 to 30. Broad perpendicular lines divide these into 
groups of six; thus the squads are distinguished at a 
glance. 

The paper manifolds easily, and carbon sheets are 
placed in the book for that purpose. 

It contains the American Encoting Association Rules 
for Live-Bird Shooting, for Double Live-Bird Shooting, 
for Inanimate Target Shootin Hurlingham Revi 
Live-Bird Rules for single an ” double rises, and the 
Rose System of dividing purses. Price, $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





All the Prominent ENGLISH 


FINE GUN and AMERICAN MAKES 


Scott, Greener, Purdey, Jos. Lang @ Son, 
The New Fox (Latest Am. Gan), Parker, Smith, Lefever, 
Westly Richards, Remington, Ithaca,etc. 
Other Guns Taken in Trade 


Send for Cata- 
logue and list of 
Second-Hand 
Guns. 










OUR SPECIALTY : 
HIGHEST GRADE GUNS 


Send for descriptive circular of our 


Swedish Leather Jackets 


We control the importation of 
these Finest Skins. 


WM. READ @ SONS 


107 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Established 1826 The Old Gun House 


GREENER GUNS 


ARE GREAT 









THE INTERNATIONAL GUN 


Acknowledged Everywhere 
as the Standard. 


The “International” Gun illustrated above is used by the best Pigeon Shots 
the world over. Why? They want a gun that will shoot, and Greener 
Guns are known to do it. For 33 years—ever since he invented his famous 
choke-boring—W. W. Greener has been ontop for good shooting. Try one 
against any other make and you will not be disappointed. 


W: W. Greener, 68 Haymarket, London, and Birmingham, Eng. 
Agency—H. C. Squires @ Son, 44 Cortlandt St., New York. 





RIGHT UP-TO-DATE 


Game Laws In Brief 


Revised to July first. The edition now offered 
contains in condensed form all the laws of all the 
States and Territories, Canada, and the Provinces, 
with notes, decisions, explanations. It’s handy, com- 
patt, reliable. 

Time now before the shooting season to read 
up on the changes made by the various legislatures. 
Ready for delivery. 


Postpaid, Twenty-five Cents 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 


127 Franklin Street, New York 





















